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Hail, wedded Love! mysterious law, true source 
(Ot hurnan Oltsy rier. sole propriecy 
) ! . ) 
In Paradise ot 2 thine’s common ese. 


By thee adult 'rous Lust was driv'n trom men 


Amony the bestial he rds to ranve; by thee, 
Founded in rea n, loval, just, and pure, 
Relations de: nd all the charities 


. ‘ ’ , 
Of Father, Son, and Brother, first were known 
. . 7 
lear bet i hat i hould “4 rite th cc sin or Alame, 
Or think thee uw benttune holiest uce, 
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, , ' ' 
Perpe l fountain of domestic sweets! 
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Mir. Satirist 


Or all the hOpics which thre fushionable wits of this age 


’ 


ein the hab.t of sclecting, tor the purpose of exercising 
ther saurical talents upou, none is more frequently 
broucht upon the carpet than—the Married St ite. Mar- 
lage isa mark at which ev ry blockhead thinks himself 


both qualified and lice sed to aim the shaft of ridicule ; 





and the term mife is in every modish dictionary held syno- 


nous With those of zasery, deceit, slavery, and a long list 


- ' : 7 
her formidab) t lagues and vices. 
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The Spectator begins one of his papers with saying 
that he has * very long entertained an ambition to make 
the ward wife the most agreeable and delightful name in 
nature.” From a conviction that it really is so in itself, 
and from a like ambition to make it appear so to others, 
[am about, though “ haud passibus equis,” to pursue the 
same course; and to offer you, Mr. Satirist, some obser- 
vations on the ridicule and reproach which are so com- 
monly attached to marriage. In spite of jeers and gibes, 
in defiance of the whole tribe of fashionable witlings, I am 
not ashamed, nor afraid, to assert that it is a state, which 
Is In its Own nature adapted to give us the completest hap- 
piness of which this life is capable; and that, if to revile 
au Institution which God himself ordained and sanctified, 
while yet Man walked in innocency before him be a 
proof of courage, or a characteristic of lads of spirit, I hope 
ever to be accounted spiritless and a coward, 

And now let us enquire, who are the persons that most 
indulge in invectives against marriage ; and we shall find 
them to be, almost without exception, either professed 
libertines, exhausted rakes, or modish blockheads, who 
think, talk, and act only as fashion and fashionable pre- 
judices may happen to prompt them. The Debauchee, 
worn out and enervated by excess, his faculties destroyed, 
his constitution broken, rails against marriage from the 
tormenting conviction that e is for ever debarred the en- 

joyment of its sweets. To the Libertine, whose every idea 
is gross and sensual, the pure and intellectual joys which 
are ipterwoven in the married state, appear vapid and 
tasteless: drinking deep of the intoxicating draught of 
pleasure, he has no relish for less intense, but more lasting, 
delights; and the sweet and wholesome cup of conjugal 
happiness is rejected, and dashed aside untasted from his 
lips. The would-be wit,.who, surrounded by his dissolute 
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companions, sets the table in a roar by a virulent anathema 
against wives and husbands, parrot-like, Jabbers ouly by 
rote what his mistress, Fashion, has taught hin; and has 
perhaps neither a soul to enjoy, nor understanding to 
comprehend the blessings of that state which he so fashion- 
ably condemns. 

These, then, are the men who rail against marriage !— 
‘And are we to be guided in our opinions on this (or any 
other) subject by professed libertines, worn-out de- 
bauchees, and acknowledged idiots? Forbid it sense! 
forbid it virtue! forbid it religion!—No! let us rather des 
clare our conviction, that as marriage is that state which 
“ the Giver of all good things” hath instituted, so is it that 
which is best calculated to make man happy : that out of 
it arise all the noble and endearing ties which bind and 
exalt society: that from its unpolluted source flow in an 
even, gentle channel all those kind affections, all those tran- 
guil enjoyments and solid comforts which render life de- 
sirable, which give an added zest to prosperity, and in 
the bitterest cup can infuse a cordial, which will make the 
draught more palatable. ‘The good and tender husband 
will look up to his @fe as a never-failing source of com- 
fort; a safe harbour, a sure refuge from the inquietudes, 
buffetings, and revilings, of ajarring world: amidet all the 
turbulent clamour and unfeeling attacks of malice, when- 
ever adversity shall have oppressed or calumny have’ 
wounded him: when infirmity has seized his frame, or 
sickness dimmed his eye, woman, sweet woman, Will smile 
serenity and peace upon him, 


Tun’ yap by mancion nds vious rhe 
“Haicoy ice ® 


[In prosperity and adversity, in sickness and in health, 
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his wife is the husband's sweetest, best possession. Care- 
less of the world, and of the littie insignifieants which flut- 
ter in it, he will rest his head upon his fait’ ful parmer’s 
bosom, and smile at malice and misfortune: to use the 
words of an admired publication,* he will say, “ lt jam 
unacceptable to all the world beside, there is ene whom I 
entirely love, that will receive me with jov avd:transport, 
and think herself obliged to double her kindt.ess and ca- 
resses of me, from the gloom with which she sees me overe 
east. [need vot di-semble the sorrow ot my heart, to be 
agreeable there; that very sorrow quickens' her «ffection.” 

Tell me ye gay, ye dissipated licentious ones, teil me~ 
is there one among the prostituted crew whe feed your 


gross desi res-- 


“« Slaves of your pride, and minions of your lust,” 


js there one of these, who in the chilling hour of ad ersity 
would beam one ray of genial warmth upon you? I{s th re 
one who, when affliction’s storm blew loud and bicak, 
could hush the tempest in your bosoms? No! no! no! 
Even ina general and public point of view, marriage 
Mstitutions are productive of the most benefici+l etfects. 
““ Some ancient nations,” Pu/ey tells ust *f appear to have 
been more sensible of the importance of marriage institu- 
tions than weare. The Spartans obliged their ¢ tizens to 
marry by penalties; and the Romans encouraged their's by 
the Jus trium liberorum.” Indeed, by the best and wisest 
of men, in former ages as well as in the present, marriage 
has been held as well highly beneficial in a national 


consideration, as comprising the most exalted degrees 





* Spectator, No, 490. 
+ In his Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy. 
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of private felicity. Where shall we find more faithfully 
expressed the feelings of tender attachment and affection- 
ate solicitude, than in the Letters of Cicero to his wife 
Terentia? Models these at once of epistolary excellence 
and of conjugal fondness and attention. 

Such, then, appearing to be the advantages and the 
comforts which the married state is capable of affording, 
where are we to look for the cause of that ridicule and con 
tempt which is so often attached to it by the ignorant and 
dissolute? It might perhaps be a sufficient answer, to 
say that we shall find the source of it in the characters of 
the persons themselves, that it is merely because they are 
ignorant and dissolute, that they so loudly inveigh against 
every thing connected with a married life. But there is 
another circumstance which tends more, perhaps, than any 
thing else, to draw ridicule on this sacred institution. I 
mean, the ‘disgraceful views with which too many mar- 
riages are contracted. Ambition, interest, or convenience, 
are too frequently the sole incitements to entering into 
this holy state. A man stops not to think whether the 
woman he has selected for his companion through the 
world be virtuous, amiable, and rich in feminine graces; it 
is of no concern to him, whether or not their dispositions 
and humours agree; he studies only how far his worldly 
interest and consequence may be benefitted or impeded by 
such or such an union; and whether any feeling of attach- 
ment or parity of thought subsist between himself and his 
bride elect, is a point, with him, not worthy consideration. 
Men in these days 





- “ bargain for their wives, 
As market-men for oxen, sheep, or horse.*” j 
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and family connexions, or a rich dowry, supply the place 
of esteem, affection, and congenial sentiments. Parents 
themselves (too many such there are), in planning the 
marriages of their children, place the happiness and the 
hearts of those children quite out of their thoughts, as 
matters totally unconnected with the arrangement; with 
them, a powerful interest, or an extensive rent-roll, is the 
one thing needful; and all other advantages are immolated 
at the shrine of avarice or ambition. Such marriages can 
cldom, ¢f ever, be attended with any happwess to the par- 
ties: they view each other from the first with indifference, 
which soon increases to coldness; that coldness produces 
suspicion; suspicion creates variance; and the whole ter- 
minates in settled aversion, and perhaps infidelity. Honce 
rears its baneful head, so frequent, that worst, that basest, 
though most fashionable, of crimes-——Adultery! and hence 
the reproach and ridicule which so often assail marriage. 
Shameful prostitution of a state which, when embraced 
with suitable sentiments of honour and disinterested affec- 
tion, holds forth to the favoured pair happiness as pure as 
it is lasting. In the name of all that is good and tender, 


just and sacred, Jet not marriage be accounted a mere 


matter of traffic, a job between the contracting parties! 
Disgrace attend the men who drive the odious bargains! 


“ Marriage is a matter of more worth 
Than to be dealt in by attorneyship.*” 





When composed of such ingredients as Honour and 
Reason dictate; when cemented by mutual) confidence, 
integrity, and affection, Marriage is, in the words of Dr. 
Johnson, “ able to afford the highest happiness decreed to 
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our present state.”* Let the libertine revile, the cynic 
sneer, and the noisy coxcomb laugh at the institution and 
the duties and obligations connected with it; let them de- 
nounce it in an essay, ridicule it ina lampoon, or sting it 
inanepigram, [eare not. Let them boast of their Aiberty, 
of their unshackled pleasures ; let them riot unrestrained 
in an unceasing round of riot and dissipation ; in all their 
vaunted freedom and meretricious blandishments, in their 


moments of most eager and intense gratification 





* nulla est sincera voluptas 


Sollicitumque aliquid letis mtervenit ;——}” 


Madly they persist, however, in their impious path, for- 
getful, or imdifferent, alike of pain and remorse in this 
world, and of endless punishment in a future : 


—~—‘* Qluum cécus inest vitiis amor, omne futurum 
Despicitur, suadentque brevem prxsentia fructum, 
Et ruit in vetitum damni secura libido; 

Dum mora supplicii lucro, serumque quod instat,” 
Creditr.t 


[ will close my remarks on this subject with one more 
quotation from the Spectator. ‘ A happy matriage has 
in it all the pleasures of friendship, all. the enjoyments of 
sense and reason, and, indeed, all the sweets of life. Nothing 
isa greater mark of a degenerate and vicious age, than the 
common ridicule which passes on this state of life. It is, 
indeed, only happy in those who can look down with scorn 
or neglect on the impieties of the times, and tread the 
paths of life together in a constant uniform course of 
virtue.” 





* Rambler, No. 115, + Ovid. 
f Claudian,. § No. 261. 
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260 The Apparitions of Buonaparte. 

The insertion of the foregoing remarks, Mr. Satirist, 
| will oblige 
$ Your humble servant, 

and steady admirer, 
PHILOGAMOS. 
PLL O SP 

: _ THE APPARITIONS OF BUONAPARTE. 
i Napoleon, who has bent the continent of Europe to the 


most odious and galling yoke, and who inspires all 
men with a secret dread, is himself a victim to the 
most childish terrors, and employs means to calm his 
fears, which any sensible being would blush to adopt. 
—After the repudiation ef the widow Beauharnois, he 
retired to Trianon, and while he was supposed to be oc- 
cupied with his vast projects, was actually empioyed with 
his sister, Paulina, in consulting a pack of cards to learn 
his future destiny —At this time his marriage with the 
Arch- Duchess Maria Louisa was negotiating, and fear- 
ing that some untoward circumstance might prevent its 
completion, he entreated his sister to exert her talent of 
divination to calm his inquietude—We relate this (which 
cannot be denied by any person who knows Buonaparte) 
only to shew we are not deviating from the rules of proba- 
bility, when we shall make him render an account of tie 
apparitions by which he has been haunted. 


ete iecliae 


age 





Ir was three in the morning, all was calm in the palace, 
all, except the heart of the ‘yrant who inhabited it. The 
princess Maria Louisa having recovered from her accouche- 
ment, shared the couch of Buonaparte; suddenly she was 
awakened by an extraordinary noise. At first she imagined 


she heard somebody conversing inthe bed: seized withan 
unknown emotion she started up and perceived by the 
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glimmering of the lamp which shed a blue light over the 
apartment, Napoleon gesticulating, nat as a master who 
commands, but as a slave who supplicates: rising up in 
his sleep, he threw himself on his knees, and in a tone of 
voice unusual to him, because it was softened by the 
accents of humility and the most touching language of 
grief, he exclaimed, “ In the name of every thing most 
sacred to intelligent beings!—In the name of God who 
created us, cease, oh! cease, to persecute me with your 
adinonitions, and to raise before me phantoms by turns 
fantastical, gigantic, and horrible, which ever pursue me 
and cause my days to pass without pleasure, and my nights 
without repose—Constantly beset and harassed as 1 am 
by these dreadful images, all nature languishes in my eyes, 
my existence is poisoned, and I feel disgusted with plea- 
sures of which I, cannot partake. This daily augments 
my hatred, (what did I say?) my rage against my fellow 
creatures !” 

These mysterious words filled the princess with trouble 
and dismay ; she seized Buonaparte by the arm, but still 
asleep and beset by the most dreadful images, he thus 
continued his strange exclamations: “‘ What hand is this? 
It is not icy like that which has been so often and so hea- 
vily laid upon me, and which spread through my limbs 
the most agonizing conyulsions, and the chillness of death. 
Ah withdraw not this caressing hand, and assure me that 
your indefatigable vengeance is at length disarmed.” At 
this moment he awoke and feeling bis arm pressed by the 
trembling hand of the princess, in soothing accents he 
thus addressed her, “ Oh! is it you Maria Louisa? I was 
tormented,c ruelly tormented when you awoke me! I 
thank you much, for you have procured for me the only 
agreeable sensation I have experienced for many years, 
Listen to me, you are not sleeping, | shall remain awake ; 
VOL. IX. MM 
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I am going to unfold to you the secrets of a heart with 
which nobody is acquainted, and to explain to you passions 
which all the world dread. I should neyer have conde- 
scended to disclose them to you had I not experienced 
the sensations your soft voice and trembling hand occas 
sioned me when the apparition which beset me, vanished. 
I was told by a magician that I should no longer be subject 
to these horrors when I found a woman, who without he- 
ing alarmed at my character, would love me for myself 
alone, and disarm the vengeanee which pursues me by 
her innocence and purity. You are perhaps this woman, 
it delights me to believe that I have found her in you; 
but if you are not, alas! Maria Louisa, I must seek for 
another. Listen: | am going to conduct you through 
the history of my life from the time { have been able to 
render an account of my sensations and affections. Before 
I quitted Corsica, (when at the age of twelve,)[ was sleep- 
ing in a house near the sea; it was summer and the day 
had been remarkably hot, but a refreshing breeze gently 
waved over me, and for the first time I felt the influence 
of surrounding objects. The noise of the waves which 
softly beat the shore, and the murmaring of the zephyrs 
excited emotions till then unknown; in fact I really 
existed, O Princess Maria Louisa! that moment was 
indeed delicious, but it was fleeting; it has never returned, 
Suddenly a soft clear light illuminated the chamber where 
T lay, and methought I breathed a perfumed air, when a 
voice, the charm of which is still present to my imagina- 
tion, repeated my name three times, and immediately | 
beheld encompassed with a silver cloud, a young girl 
nearly my own age, of a celestial figure, habited in a 
transparent garment, which covered but did not conceal 
the most beautiful form. “ Napoleon, said she, consider 
me well; [am of your age, and ain united to your destiny ; 
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I shall sometimes appear to you, but it will depend upon 
yourself to see me always in my present form; evil to 
you, and to the world also, if ever I have reason to change 
it.”—Fatal warning! little was I capable of feeling its 
solemn and dreadful import; other impressions partly 
effaced this; I forgot the mysterious words and the sweet 
apparition, and two days after embarked for France. I 
arrived at the military school of Brienne, having lived tilf 
then much isolated; the sight of so many students ex- 
cited in me an aversion for my fellow creatures, which I 
had never experienced in solitude. As J advanced in age 
I felt in myself an extraordinary change ; I admired only 
that part of my studies which taught me the destruction 
of mankind ; and of my amusements, thosé only which 
afforded a representation of war. The joyous exclama- 
tions of my comrades, their noisy play, fatigued me, and 
I sought the most retired place to escape from their im- 
portunity, One day, tired with the observations of the 
boys, who reproached me with the savageness of my cha- 
racter, and who threatened to drag me from the place in 
which I had entrenched myself, as in a fortress, [ seized 
a sword wherewith to defend myself. That a fatality 
marks our course | doubt not, and: am convinced that 
some men are born the natural enemy of their species, and 
impelled by an irresistible instinct, to destroy their fellow 
creatures! When I held in my hand this instrument of 
vengeance, I felt an inconceivable rage possess me: my 
eyes became dazzled in thinking I beheld it bathed in 
blood, and in the wildness of delirium I fancied it plunged 
a thousand times in the breasts of my assailants: presently 
I heard the tumult-of the gay and impetuous youths, and 
without waiting their violating my, retreat, [rushed among 
them blinded by my fury, Though furious, I was soon dis- 
armed and left alone in a state of stupefaction, Whea [ 
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recovered my senses, I was indignant at the indulgence of 
wy comrades, and regretted they had left me no motive of 
hatred against them. For, Oh Princess Maria Louisa, 
hatred is the element in which my heart most freely pal- 
pitates and tastes the only delight of which it is suscepti- 
ble. The following night, (it was still summer but stormy) 
a noise resembling the uncertain tones of a harp whose 
strings vibrated with the wind awoke me, and I felt in- 
spired with a secret terror, ou perceiving in the midst of 
a reddish vapor, a young girl in a transparent blue vest, 
who recalled to my recollection her who had appeared to 
me some years before in Corsica.—But her youthful com- 
plexion had given place to an air of severe chastity, I 
sought io vain for that celestial‘smile which had so charmed 
me the first time I saw hér, and with difficulty recognized 
her voice, when she exclaimed in a grave and impressive 
tone —* Napoleon! cease to nourish destructive thoughts, 
the innocence of your early age has vanished, and with i€ 
part of those charms with which b was endowed. © I repeat 
our destinies are united—misery awaits us both if you 
give yourself up to your passions.” Shall [ confess it—I 
was not at all touched by this warning, ‘and the idea that 
in rendering mysclf guilty [ should cause the misery of a 
being who seemed of a nature so superior to my own, 
predominated in the impression which this mysterious 
visit occasioned. Several years elapsed during which I 
made no effort to change those hateful dispositions which’ 
were manifested in me the first moment | found myself 
emerge into the world and encompassed by my fellow 
creatures, who as if by instinct ceased to associate with 
me. When, driven by the indifference of some, and re- 
pulsed by the repugnance of others, I waited only a favor- 
able moment, to give vent to the fury which boiled in my 
blood. During the interval which elapsed till the year 1790, 
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I was no more visited by the apparition, but the impression 
the celestial figure made on me the first time I saw her, was 
ever present to my imagination, and produced in my heart 
a sort of ideal passion, the only one which ever produced 
a durable impression, because it recalled to my mind the 
only moments of my life I could contemplate with plea- 
sure. ‘The revolution in France had broked out, [ adopted 
its principles with transport, and beheld its ravages with 
delight. ‘Tired withthe constant altercation that occurred 
with my comrades, on the subject of my opinions, I de- 
termined upon leaving my regiment and carrying into 
Corsica my disquieting activity, and my revolutionary 
projects. The night preceding my departure, experienc- 
ing an agitation which deprived me of sleep, I arose and 
walked on the borders of the Sabne. It was midnight, 
and I became absorbed, not in that soft melancholy which 
the silence of the night and the calmness of the waters 
would have inspired in any other being, but in the most 
gloomy reveries, when suddenly I heard behind me a cry 
of distress three times repeated, I turned and beheld in the 
most distant part of the horizon, a luminous globe, which 
advanced with rapidity towards me. When near it seemed 
to dissolve, and I beheld nothing but a yellow vapour, in 
the midst of which the same figure I had already seen 
twice, appeared to me again, but the brilliancy of youth 
and the charms of her form had vanished, and instead of 
the formerly enchanting expression of ber countenance, | 
beheld the traces of suffering and the paleness of death. 
I would have fled but an invisible power charmed me to 
the spot, while the apparition remained; ct length it 
disappeared, and I felt released, but till [ reached my 
abode the same cries of distress, three times repeated, fol- 
lowed me, assailing my ears at intervals, and freezing my 
heart. This third apparition left a very painful sensation ; 
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I could not effuce the remembrance of its doleful, hearte 
rending crics, nor repel the ideas arising from the contrast 
of this virgin, when she first appeared to me in my boyhood, 
brilliant in vouth and beauty,and when she now, for the 
third time, presented herself to me with a faded form and a 
countenance whereon was depicted the deepest expressions 
of grief and anguish. For a length of time my imagina- 
tion was haunted by this dreadful figure—It floated before 
my eyes in the day, and at night, was present in my 
dreams. Soon after L arrived in Corsica, and formed a 
revolutionary party, but was far from producing the politi« 
cal shock I expected, and fled to France loaded with the 
maledictions of the majority of my fellow citizens, from 
whose fury I with difficulty escaped. For this I hate the 
Corsicans, and would if possible forget that I was born 
amongst them. 

Princess Maria Louisa, I was then but a sub-lieutenant 
of artillery, and possessed not the means of repelling the 
affronts I received on arriving at Toulon, affronts ex- 
tremely galling, and which inspired me with still greater 
rage against the French, than that which burnt in my 
breast against my own countrymen. Soon, however, [ 
had an opportunity of revenging myself on the inhabitants 
of this town when it was retaken from the English; with 
what pleasure I directed her batteries against her edifices, 
what intoxicating delight my heart experienced at the 
cries of the dying, and at sight of the flames which. burnt 
from this offending city; and, when the national vengeance 
was exercised on its inhabitants, when | was appointed 
to destroy the rebels with grape shot, what a moment.of 
pleasure wasitfor me! For the first time I beheld women 
bathed in tears, and terrified children prostrate at my feet 
imploring me to turn away the thunder, the inevitable 
thunder.of which 1 was the formidable minister: their 
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powerless tears, their useless cries, affected me not, I saw, 
I felt, I was the inveterate enemy of man, and that | was 
eminently destined to oppress without relenting, and to 
torture without pitying. We had one evening a dreadful 
execution by torch light; more than two hundred victims 
had perished by the grapeshot, and I exulted in acoup- 
‘d’ceil the effect of which I thought sublime ; the torches 
which were placed behind the victims cast a sanguinary 
tint over their distorted countenances and rendered them 
still more hideous. The silence which preceded the 
detonation of the cannon, the shrieks which succeeded 
when the soldiers advanced to put an end to the culprits 
who yet breathed, all excited in me the most extraors 
dinary sensations. When all was finished, I suffered the 
multitude to depart, and walked among the dead bodies 
like a man left alone amidst the ruins of creation. Abs 
sorbed in these, to me, ineffable delights, I felt the earth 
move beneath my feet, and I found myself laid in a sort of 
tomb, close to a dead body, enveloped in ashroud; | ac- 
knowledge myself to have been so terrified as for a few 
moments to be deprived of my senses; a plaintive murmur 
ing recalled me to life, when a soft cold hand pressed mine, 
and a lamenting voice sighed in my ear the following 
words, “O son of man, Lin vain predicted our destinies were 
the-same, and that in proportion as you rendered yourself 
criminal, you would make me miserable. You will behold 
me no more in my former shape, your punishment is be- 
ginning, mine is at anend,” At this moment a burning 
vapor suffocated me, and a second time | lost my senses. 
On recovering I found myself alone, but an airy phan- 
tom moved before me, and in divers forms exhibited all 
the convulsions and all the agonies which precede death. 
My punishment was indeed begun: sleep did not: dispel 
these illusions, the same murmuring was still at my ear, 
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*rwas like the sound of many voices chaunting a mournful 
and solemn dirge: I beheld mutilated children, women, 
and old men who had been assassigated, lying in confusion 
on the bloody earth, and all these carcases recalled the 
countenance of the mysterious virgin, who had whispered 
in my ear her last words, and her Jast sigh. Ever since 
that night her fatal resemblance has tormented me more 
than any thing in my fearful visions, for without that I 
could behold mutilated carcases and all the images of death 
with indifference. Shortly after this, the party to whom I 
belonged was defeated, stripped, and imprisoned ; misery 
became my lot, the lot of him who was to raise the first 
throne in the world, and who was to behold at his feet all 
the sovereigns his arm could overthrow. ‘Trembling with 
rage I supported this horrible situation, but I swore a 
thousand times within my breast, this breast devoured by 
pride and. ambition, to revenge myself on this nation from 
which I experienced the most cruel treatment and the most 
dreadfal privations, From that moment all my thoughts 
were oceupied with the hope of seeing Frenchmen prostrate 
at my feet, mutilated by my arm and crushed by my des- 
potism. The dreams in which by an inconceivable fore- 
sight, I beheld them subservient to my will were somewhat 
gratifying to my heart; but at the same time the odious 
pictures which haunted me, especially in the silence of 
night, withered my imagination, and poisoned my exist- 
ence; yet these were nevertheless far from inspiring me 
with that horror, by which the visions that have since 
pursued me have embittered all the moments of my life.” 
At this moment the sound of horns and the barking of 
the hounds announced to Napoleon that every thing was 
ready for the chace—he abruptly broke off his recital, and 
without speaking, withdrew from the presence of the 
primcess, 
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“ Optat ephippia bos piger, optat arare caballus,”—Horace. 
To quit its sphere each madd’ ning brain is addle, 


The steed would plongh, the ox would wear the saddle; 
Asses leave thistles maccaroons to munch on; 


Perry would statesman be, and Waithman wield a truncheon. 


Tr 


I, 
A ditch deliver’d drab presents 
The hero first to light, 
The parish work-house gives him bread, 
He learns to read and write. 


. ii. 
Apprentice bound becomes a drudge, 
And cleans his master’s shoes ; 
At length to manly stature grown, 
A higher walk pursues. 


Lil, 
Porter and errand-boy,—Attends 
The shop—His sphere enlarges— 
Carries out parcels, and takes care— 


To pocket half the charges. 
l¥ 


What mischief’s done by Sunday schools! , 
How many a useful hedger : 
And sturdy ploughman have they spoil’. 

——Now Bobby keeps the ledger. 
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V. 
Behind the counter stands so spruce, 
And now ’tis Master Bobby, 
Wears a huge cravat—goes to play 


And swaggers in the lobby. 


VI. 
He boldly robs his master’s till, 
And seems to roll in riches, 
Keeps half a girl, and ha/f a horse, 
And half a leather breeches. 


VII. 

One pair of boots will also serve 
Himself and neighbour Spark, 
And once a fortnight Bobby sports 

His figure in the park. 


VIII. 
At times an evening’s ride he takes, 
A fresher air to breathe, 
To Bagshot an excursion makes, 
Or scours o’er Hounslow heath. 


(X. 
He now is grown a swaggering blade, 
Willon Religion joke ye, 
Attends the spouting club—in style 
Gives Hamlet’s solly loquey. 


X. 
Grown glib of tongue he now throws by 
Dull spiritless decorum, © 
Joins in Sedition’s darkest plots, 
And thunders in the Forum. 
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XI. 
A common-councilman become, 
He calls himself Esquire: 
He gets his chareoal face engrav’d, 
And printed by the quire! 


XII. 
A finished Orator behold 
Comes forth one pseudo Tally, 
With many a trope from Billingsgate, 
The Citizens to bully, 


XIII. 
More daring grown—as years increase, 
His impudence increases ; 
To fling his filth at Prince and King 
The reptile never ceases, 


XIV. 
His froth he spits at Wellington ; 
And, if you'll take his word, 
He who can wield a shop-yard well, 
As well can wield a sword ! 


XV. 

Shall impudence presume t’ insult 
With Folly’s crudest notions, 
And wretched inkle-mongers dare: 

To judge a hero’s motions ; 


a 


XVI. 

Swear, ministers are blockheads all, 

Who waste the nation’s treasures ? 
Does counter education make 

This man a judge of measures? 
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XVII. 
The City’s substanee, too, he says 
Is miserably wasted ; 
And yet this Rat, like other Rats, 
Would fain her cheese have tasted, 


XVII. 
Like bloated spider, lo he spins 
A veil of cobweb thin, 
Utopian system of reform, 
To hide the den within, 


3 XIX. 
Where Treason lurks; and hopes, unseen, 
Beneath the foul disguise, 
To issue forth with pois’nous fangs, 
And catch unwary flies. 


XX. 
Thus goes the Mopern Patriot on, 
The child of Fraud and Art, 
Rerrorm for ever on his tongue, 
And Treason in his heart. 








XXI. 
O'Quigly, Despard, died in vain; 
Though warn’d, he’ll still advance, 
At first the pension’d ADVOCATE, 
And then the SPY of France. 





XXII. 
At length the violated laws 
In vengeance overtake him 3 
Left like the wounded stag to die, 
His hollow friends forsake him« 
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and C leave him now, 
To t——n though addicted, 

Self preservation bids them shun 
A Traitor who's convicted, 


B 











XXIV. 
Yet he his country serves at last 
Example doom’d t’ exhibit, 
A scarecrow to Rerormers mnade, 
He swings upon a gibbet. 


XXV. 
Now view him well, Rerormers all, 
View him with trepidation, 
To you, while black’ning in the sun, 
He preaches RerorMATION. 





SALE OF MS. SERMONS. 





SIR, 

l am a clergyman’s widow, in great distress. Don’t 
think from this I am going to ask charity of you: [ know 
you Gentlemen-authors, of all men, live by your wits.— 
Well, Sir, at my husband’s death, I was left in possession 
of sucn property as, I believe, was never heard of—one 
hundred MS. Sermons of his own composition!! You will 
gather from this that he was a painstaking man, and 
earned the bread he ate. O si sic omnes! Perhaps you 
will stare as much at my Latinity, as Lucian’s cobler did 
at his cock when he crowed philosophy! But my husband 
was singular in his notions; and did not think, as many 
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do, that one tongue was enough for a woman; and so, 
among other things, taught me Latin. 1 did not like it, 
but it was my duty, you know, to opey! Well, Sir, I 
contemplated my literary treasure with the most sanguine 
expectation of turving it to good account, A hundred 
MS. sermons, (thought I), warrantev Oricina.s! 
would be a good stock in trade for any young beginner in 
that line! However, | first determined to see what | could 
get for them at the Divinity-shops in Paternoster Row.— 
The first publisher to whom [ made my curtsey, after 
mentioning my business, received me with a shrug of the 
shoulders, and a sapient shake of the head—“ Sermons,” 
said he, (and fetched a-hem!) “ Sermons are a mere drug. 
But let me see”—(pulling out his spectacles, and turning, 
or rather tumbling, over the leaves)—“ Ip they’re of the 
right sort.” —Perfectly orthodox, I assured him. “ Pish!” 
he replied in a passion, “ I don’t care a fig for horthedozy. 
D—n horthedory! What is it that thins your churches 
but horthedory? If now they was in the way of HawKeErR 
or Rowxianpv Hitt, who hate horthedory as they hate 
the d 1, they’d run like wild-fire! But let us see.... 
Won't do!” “ Why not, Sir?” “ Won't take—Arn’t 
the right sort.—Nothing of Hett and Damnation do I 
see.—They want unction.— Here’s none of the out-pourings 
and the in-dwellings—and the pangs of the new birth—and 
the soul-saving experiences—and all that there sort.—So your 
sarvant, Mistress Horthedoxy.”——I will not weary your 
patience, Mr. Satirist, with a detail of the receptions I met 
with from other publishers in the Row—save, that by one 
of the trade, of sanctimonious aspect, I was told, the ser- 
mons were not EVANGELICAL !* “ Mentiris impuden- 
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* See Tue Satinist passim. 
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tissime,” was at my tongue’send. Determined to bear no 
more “ the quips and scoffs” of publishers, I communicated 
my intention of offering them to any gentleman of the 
cloth who wished to purchase popularity at a cheap rate. 
The news flew like lightning, and reached the Chapter* at 
high change; when every box was ornamented in the inte- 
rior with big wigs and primitive crops. 

“ G n’s Sermons are to be sold!” (cries a sweating 
prig as he entered)—Deyced good things, let me tell you. 
They mayn’t read well, but they'll spout famously. [have 
touched the widow but cannot make her come down.” 

| had the honour, soon after, of holding a levee of 





Black Coats in my attic, whither their reverences (to bor- 
row an Jrish-ism) CONDESCENDINGLY repaired, un- 
deterred by the hazard of broken shins, It was really dif- 
ficult for me to refrain from laughing in the faces of this 
sombre groupe; their looks were so stupidjy solemn, .and 
their remarks so profoundly pragmatical. I began with.a 
flourish @ la Christie. 

Most grave and REVEREND gentlemen! Here are one 
hundred choice Sermons, WARRANTED ORIGINALS, 
of first rate modern composition, in the most approved style, 
submitted to.sale. Excuse a poor ignorant woman for 
suggesting any thing to gentlemen of your known learning 
and professional abilities ; but these Sermons will keep fresh 
for two years; and, at the expiration of that term, may be 
served up again and again in the same order, to the close of 
your most aseful and laborious lives! “Tis a seasonable 
metaphor,” quoth the reverend Timothy Quaint. I pro- 
ceeded—“ These Sermons, gentlemen, have all ihe mora- 
lity of Sterne, all the cream of Blair, all the patios of the 





* Chapter Coffee-Houge. 
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celebrated “ Tragedy-preacher” at the F-———g, and all 
the—the—the——'[here, a/l on a sudden, my eloquence 
fuiled me; but the reverend assembly were very indulgent, 
having, as they candidly confessed, been often troubled 
with the same complaint themselves!| ‘* Gentlemen” I con- 
tinued, ‘ these Sermons are many of them on unhackneyed 
topics—I have some most doleful FAST-day Sermons— 
highly seasoned with politics—euntaining hits—very palpa- 
bie hits! I have one Sermon that is very clamorous for 
PEACE; and another that calmly and dispassionately sets 
forth the justness and necessity of the present WAR! 
Here is a Sermon on the ever-memorable Gunpowder Plot, 
“full of fire and fury,” adapted to the times—all against 
Popery!! It was remarked, my poor dear man was never 
more WARM on any subject; and the observation was 
just—for I was hard put to it to find him change of linen 
when he got home. Here is a Sermon on King Charles’s 
martyrdom, of which it was said, that, in zeal and ortho- 
doxy, my husband had out-uorstey-ed HORSLEY!! 
Then, as to Charity Sermons, 1 think here are as pretty 
touches of the pathetic as ever moved “ the bowels of com- 
passion.” The pathetic, indeed, was my husband’s forte, 
and, in the exercise of it, he was absolutely trresistible. 
Some, indeed, who envied his popularity, which reached 
from the east to the west—from Whitechapel to St. Giles’s— 
cruelly nick-named him, the crying Preacher! And what, 
if he was sometimes so overpowered, or subdued, by his 
OWN eloquence that, for several seconds, his face was 
enveloped in cambric—it was not without effect! Does not 
Horace, de arte poeticd, lay down as a rule-—Si vis me flere, 
dolendum est primum ipsi tibi? which, pardon me for 
translating—and my translation for not being over-elegant; 


Would you your hearers should shed tears, 
Th’ example set—and weep rourse.s !! 
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And where are we to look for “ example” but to the 
pulpit! ! 

Nota BENE! This joke was not at all relished—one 
looking pitifully in the other’s. face, as much as to say— 
: “Alas! my brother!” A comforter, however, discovered a 
glaring solectsm, inasmuch as people did not look to “ the 
pulpit” for “ EXAMPLE,” but for precept!! To this, there 
was an universal nod of assent. I was about to proceed 
when I was interrupted by the Reverend Dr. Snufflenose. 
“Pray, Mrs. What’s your name, have you in your budget 
any thing in the way of Funeral Sermons? I am, said he, 
(sighing) Prohdolor! solicited to hold forth next Sunday 
on the sudden death of my worthy friend, Mr. Alderman 
Guzzleduwn, of PORT-soken Ward; and I am rather 
puzzled what to say of his Worship. Something is expected 
by the family, and SOMETHING (considerable) is ex- 
pected in return by me”—(apeing an eminent London phy- 
sician, and Aollowing the palm of his hand). “ But you 
know, learned lady—er nihilo nihil fit.” To this I replied 
punningly, | bad indeed nibil fit! Here ts a Sermon (and 
I could not forbear smiling) on the text—“ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die!” Tis the thing!” cried the 
Doctor, clapping his hands, and rubbing them heartily— 
“Tis the very thing! lt only wantsa little of my heel-piecing, 
as I call it. For, in the first place—here’s eating (good) ; 
secondly, drinking (good); third and /astly, DEATH—a 
very natural consequence! suggesting many useful topics 
—alas! too little heeded, as all men must die! ALDER- 
MEN and al/!! great and small! Name your price, Mrs. 
Thing-um-erry, and I am your man.” ‘To this I replied, I 
should dispose of none singly. Humph! cried the Doctor, 
and snatching up his hat and cane, made his erit in a rage. 
Thinking now I had sailed quite high enough in the airy 
regions of fur and fancy, I determined, to borrow an 
VOL. IX. 00 
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allusion from the énterprizing Mr. Sadler, who, thotgt 
very flighty, has long left off puff-ing, to throw out m¥ 
grappling irons, and descend to—tertns. . . Only tén gui- 
neas!! To my unspeakable confasion, Mr. Satirist, there 
was silence! What! said I, and my “ face,” in the lan- 
guage of an emiient poet of Grub-street, “ kindled like a 
burning coal.” What! grudge ten guineas for one hundred 
Sermons of sterling merit!! Proh Deum, atque hominum 
Jidem! Yo you think you ate bargaining for old Trusler’s 
old sécoud-hatid wares?’ WARRRANTED ORIGINALS! 
and of the first polish! going for ten guineas!! Oh tell it 
notin Gath! . . . Here, on a sudden, I descried a dimi- 
nutive gentleman, a perfect Homunculus, in a corner of 
the room, seized most violently with the fidgets; and after 
his recovery, I over-heard him exclaiming—“ ‘Oh, that I 
had ten guitieas!” Then in a fine Siddoniak tone, “ ten 
guineas for popularity! What isit? Nothing! To ‘buy 
me golden opinions from all sorts of people!’ ‘Oh, oh, oh!” 
~After many hem’s and ha’s, he addressed ‘me as fol- 
lows: “ Mrs. G. I knew your husband well. He ‘was a 
preacher, ‘ take him for all in all, I shall not hear his liké 
again.’ Now, though to praise one’s self is not the thing; 
yet I flatter MYSELF, I could make something of these 
precious relics; you understand me. I will yield to no 
one in spouting; not to say Moore! It was a jocular 
remark of your late husband, that he never knew so /ittle 
a man with so greata BODY of voice. I am multum in 
parvo! Shall I give you a specimen?” “ No; will you 
give me ten guineas? that’s the question.” “ Aye,” said 
he, ehiovwini himself into a theatrical attitude—* there's 
the rub! ‘ In sober sadness,’ as Shakspeare says, Mrs. G. 

I have not the ready. But if you will take my WORD 
and HONOUR?” (a take in) “I will advance the money 
within a month— a month, or ere these shoes are old’— 
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‘An unlucky quotation, for his ‘ shoes,’ or as Shakspeare 
says (ever fruitful in quibbles) his ‘ uuderstanding’ was then 
wofully out of repazr f” 

O fool! fool! fool! that I was. I took his morth/ess 
word: and presently afterwards found that my gentleman 
had left his apartments for others more confined—in short, 
that he was entered and was keeping terms at——prison! 
But what follows, Mr. Satirist, were it not that I could 
give you the strongest-—nay, /iving, proofs of the authen- 
ticity, would justly be condemned for foolish and extrava- 
gant fiction. It was but the other day, on a Sunday, 
when calling rather early upon an old friend, who lives 
not far from Shoreditch: church, I was asked if I would go 
with her to hear one of the finest preachers whom, as she 
yerily believed, the world ever saw! I consented. “ We 
must go early,” said she, “ or we shall be scrowdged to 
death.” And, indeed, it was like going to a play, some 
years ago, when it was all BETTY! Lasies, young and 
old, devoutly squeezed and simpering. Oh, what a charm- 
ing thing’s a sermon, when it is well acted! The ladies 
bore the pressure with Christian patience and forbearance 
—it was for edification, you know! Well, Sir, at length 
sermonizing came—and oh! Mr. Satirist, judge my feelings 
when up skipt into the pulpit, with all the agility of a 

monkey, my precious Sw——~r!!! and actually ranted 
through one of my poor husband’s sermons—‘tearing tt to 
rags—to very tatters.’ I could have found in my heart, 
and would, but for Canon Law, which is almost as much 
to be dreaded as CANNON-shot, to cry out—-* Thou shalt 
not steal!” and “ Pay me that thou owest!” It was indeed 
one of my poor husband’s sermons—it was his concepiton ; 
but then, no more like his DELIVERY ! | He was not a 
BARKER, or a bawler! He did not bring with him airs 


from 9 theatre; but was grave and decent—and, when 
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vehement and impassioned, it was natural, and not 
ussumed. This thing was “ playing fantastic tricks before 
high Heaven.”* He was to the life, the very character 
drawn by the inimitable Cowper,+ and which is too well 
known to need introduction in THE SATIRIST. After 
service, a buz of applause burst from aisles and galleries. 
“ What a fine young man!” TI could hear him for ever!” 
says an old‘ languishing spinster. “Oh, quite a prodigy, 
Miss?’ replied her friend. ‘ He is suck a master of his 
subject!” “Oh, yes!” Lexclaimed to myself, “and master, 
most feloniously, of THE MATYTER;” ‘ Who from the 
shelf this precious sermon stole, and put it in his pocket!’ 

Mr. Satirist, 1 have no hope but in you. ‘Fhough Ll 
began in a ludicrous strain, for like Masier John Little- 
wit in Ben Jonson’s comedy of Bartholomew- Fair, ** | have 
a conceit left in my misery, a miserable conceit”—vyei I con- 
clude seriously ; most humbly intreating you to take pity 
on a poor, distressed, and-much-injurd widow, by giving 
publicity to the above statement in your justiy popular 
Miscellany. (By the bye, my late husband was one of 
your earliest contributors.t) 

In the class of Clerical Delinquents, whom you have 
lately, as became your office, held up to merited contempt, 
the present sudject will stand disgracefully conspicuous. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your’s, usque ad aras, 
DOKOTHY G——N, 
Hoxton, Sept. 10, 1811. 

P.S. 1 am to be heard of at the bar of the Cat and 

Shoulder of Mutton, Hackney Fields. 





o> ~~ — 


* Shakspeare. t See The Task. 
2 We perfectly recollect having received some very valuable and en- 
tertaining communications from the late Mr. G——n; and shall be 
most happy to gratify every reasonable wish of his afflicted widow. 
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MR. PERRY AND RECENT APPOINTMENTS. 





To the Editor of the Satirist. 


Mr. Satirist, 

Ir is very seldom that the Morning Chronicle falls inte my 
hands, and as it always excites most ‘ unpleasurable sensa- 
tions” in my bosom, I am by no means anxious to procure 
more frequent opportunities of perusing its columns.—I 
had however, the misfortune to read the Aagrant proofs of 
Mr. Perry’s impudence which appeared in this Paper on 
Thursday the 12th imstant, and the indignation which I 
felt in consequence impels me to trouble you with a few 
remarks on the disgusting subject. By the death of Mr. 
CRICKET, the very valuable situation of Marshal of the 
Admiralty has become vacant, and Mr. Perry, the slave 
of those very men who, when in power, CREATED new 
and useless places to reward him and their other literary 
dependents, impudently comes forward as the champion 
of retrenchment and endeavours to intimidate ministers 
into an abolishment of this office. But, Sir, this is not 
the chef dauvre of Mr. Perry’s impudence,—witness the 
followmg extract :— We repeat that the death of Mr. 
CRICKET is a fair occasion for regulating the office of 
Marshal of the Admiralty, as the death of General Fox was 
a fit occasion for abolishing the Paymastership of the 
W idow’s Pensions. This last had been positively recom- 
mended by the committee, and it is not to the credit of 
ministers that they did not follow that advice. Jt is in 
vain for the Courier to insinuate, what no man will beheve, 
that it is an appointment by the Prince Regent's own grace. 
His Royal Highness has the genuine principles of the 
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constitution too deeply imprinted on his heart to originate 
such a grant, &c.”* 

Now, Sir, before I enter into an examination of the 
motives which induced Mr. Perry to publish these observa- 
tions and assertions, | would ask him, what services Colonel 
M‘Mahon had rendered ministers to induce them to appoint 
him to the vacant paymastership? Did he ever give 
them his vote, when they were anxious to carry any im- 
portant question in the House of Commons?—No! Is he 
connected either by the ties of relationship or of intimate 
friendship with any member of administration?—~No. Has 
he not always acted and yoted with that party of which 
Mr. Perry is the tool, and which is commonly called The 
Opposttion ?—Yes! How dares Mr, Perry then to assert 
that this appointment originated with ministers? He must 
have concluded that all his readers were fools, if he ex- 
pected them to believe such a knavish falsehood, Colonel 
M‘Mahon has during the greater part of his life been the 
faithful friend and servant of the Prince of Wales; 

“ All his best days, the morning of his life, 
Have been devoted to his service.” 
And who has a stronger claim upon his Royal Highness’s 
patronage? What could be more natural and, I will add, 
more honorable to the feelings of his illustrious heart than 
the appvintment of this long tried friend to the vacant 
office ?>— For my own part, | am by no means anxious that 
the advice and suggestions of any committee of the House 
of Commons should be implicitly followed; the Finance 
Committee may have done some good, but they have un- 
questionably recommended many measures which, if 
adopted, will eventually render the influence of the erowa 
a mere nullity, and [ have vo hesitation in declaring my 
firm opinion, that more danger is to be apprehended from 
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* See Morning Chronicle of Sept. 12. 
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a pitiful system of economy, than from the continuance of 
five hundred such offices as the Paymastership of the 
Widow’s Pensions. 

It was not till after long and repeated consultations that 
Messrs. Perry and Co. were instructed by their commanders 
to agitate the question of Oolotiel M‘Mahon’s appoint- 
ment; the object of the party was to destroy the good 
understanding which happily exists between the Regent 
and his present ministers: and this they hoped to effect 
by éxciting such a degree of odium against the latter as 
would compel them, in self defence, to declare that the 
appointment of Colonel M‘Mahon was entirely the act of 
the former, which declaration they hoped would incense 
his Royal Highness against them! I trust, however, that 
neither these attempts, nor any which Whitbread or any 
other political hiimbag may make, when parliament meets, 
will have any éffett on the firmness of Mr. Perceval and 
his culleagues. 

The Opposition have adopted a system of intimidation 
and [am sorry to observe ‘that it has in some degree suc- 
cecded.—-Mr. Perry is their principal instrument of terror 
out of parliaiient, afd Mr. Whitbread in. The latter's 
door, (ever since his friends were turned out,) has been con- 
stantly open to dismissed clerks and disappoitited tradesmen 
who have any complaints to make of favors which have 
been shéewn by ministers to more deserving rivals: these fa- 
vors are nanufactured into charges of gross partiality, exer- 
tion of improper itifluence, &c., &c.; and thus by continu- 
ally watching, tormenting, and threatening, Mr.Whitbread 
and his faction hope to deter ‘ministers from patronising 
their ‘supporters, and exerting that influence without 
which every government must be nerveless and short- 
lived. If Lords’Grey, Grenville and Holland were at the 
head of the administration, the Morning Chronicle and 
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Mr. Whitbread would be profoundly silent both on the 
subject of Colonel) M‘Mahon’s appointment and_ the 
abolishment of the Admiralty marshalship. If Mr. Per- 
ceval yields to their present clamor he must be deemed 
totally unfit for the high situation which he holds, and 
which I sincerely hope he will long continue to hold for 
the glory of his Royal Master, for the prosperity of the 
nation, and for the increase of Opposition disappointment 
and malignity ! 

However friendly I am to the present ministers, I can- 
not approve that puerile candor and childish propensity to 
conciliate their political opponents, which has, in some 
cases, marked their conduct. The more they yield the 
more they will be pressed. 

[ heard, not many days ago, a staunch oppositionist 
laugh heartily at what he called “ Minister’s dread of their 
party, declaring that they were as much afraid of the 
Morning Chronicle and Mr. Whitbread, as an infant was 
of arod and a “ bugaboo,” and that this disgraceful timidity 
had absolutely prevented them from rewarding some of 
their faithful friends and most strenuous supporters, 
while, on the other hand, they conferred favors upon the 
most abandoned wretches in the service of the opposition. 
This, Sir, I co not believe. 

As Mr. Perry has thought proper to notice Colonel 
M‘Mahon’s appointment, how came he to be silent on 
the subject of that which was recently conferred upon 
one of his own reporters? How came he to be silent when 
this man, who was expelled Lreland for rebellion, who has 
openly declared that he bore arms against his king, who 
has boasted of piking unarmed British soldiers, who is 
known to be a t—-— at hear, anda v 





in principle; 
how came he (L repeat the question) to be silent whe: this 
man Was appointcd to» jest lucrative and confidential 
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situation in a recently captured island ?—The fact is this : 
The person alluded to received his appointment at the 
earnest request of a certain brilliant opposition member, 
whose parliamentary speeches he had been in the habit of 
reporting most favorably, frequently to the exclusion of 
those which had been delivered by other orators. This was 
the claim which he urged to Mr. **#***###, the moment 
. he found that his predecessor was at the point of death. A 
claim founded on professional dishonesty, and a gross dere- 
liction of his public duty. His patron was not in the habit 
of asking favours of ministers, but “ thus adjured,” he could 
not resist: he solicited the reversion of the office for the 
guardian of his eloquence, which Mr. Perceval, (who is too 
liberal to refuse a political adversary’s request) granted ; but, 
let it not be imagined that either the minister, orthe Regent, 
who has since confirmed the appointment, knew the 
character of the man on whom it was conferred. 

This subject I shall perhaps resume in your next num- 
ber, in the mean time, | advise Mr. Perry either to be 
silent with regard to other appointments, or to inform the 
public of all the circumstances which led to this. 

[ am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Sept. 14th, 1811. BANQUO. 


POP oa a 


THE PATRIAD. 
Mr. Satirist, 

My uncle by the mother’s side Llewellin ap Meredith ap 
Jenkin, of Tanyllyn was, as well as myself, descended from 
the ancient Welch bards. He was, even when I first knew 
him, a very old man, and perfectly blind: speaking no 
other language than the ancient British, he had very 
little converse with Englishmen, his only attendant was 
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a pretty Welch girl distantly related to him, and whom 
he called Gwenno+ his harp was his only solace, and he 
would sit for hours together at the door of his cottage, 
situated on the romantic declivity of Penman-mawr, draw- 
ing the most delightful strains from his instrument, and ac- 
companying it with his voice; his.song was the song of 
other years. His venerable figure, with his long white 
beard streaming in the mountain breeze, is still in my 
memory, and strongly pictures to my imagination the 
Bard of Grey. Having a strong attachment to the muse, 
his songs made a lasting impression on my mind, and, 
though then but a boy, enabled me to commit many parts 
of them to memory, but that which chiefly delighted me 
was along Poem he was accustomed to recite called the 
PATRIAD. I have, however, to lament, Mr. Satirist, 
that in my riper years, I can only call to recollection 
detached parts of this admirable production. These 
disjecti membra Poeta, t have endeavoured to translate 
into English; but whether I have succeeded in my at- 
tempt, must be left for the readers of your widely extended 
publication to judge. My uncle was a most eccentric 
being, and possessed that acerbity of temper, which but 
too often springs from disappointed ambition. He con- 
ceived himself, (whether justly or not I will not pretend 
to say,) to have been descended in a direct line from the 
ancient Welch monarchs, and considered the Kings of 
England as usurpers of that throne which he should him- 
self have filled. That the Poem was his own composi- 
tion I can have no doubt, as it bears strong internal evi- 
dence of his opinions and habits, and was probably written. 
at a time when some conspiracy was hatching against the 
existing government, and perhaps this is the reason why 
his heroes so nearly resemble in character certain patriots 
of the presentday. Asthe Welch names would have been 
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but very ill adapted to a modern British ear, and indeed 
would scarcely be pronounced by our organs of speech, I 
have in general adopted English ones, amongst which the 
reader will at first be surprised to find many which are 
borne by heroes now in existence and familiar to the public. 
As an excuse for taking so great a liberty I can only say, 
that I found so strong an analogy between the characters 
of many of the personages mentioned in the poem, and 
‘the performers on our modern stage of politics, that [ 
could not resist the temptation of honoring their names 
with a place in my translation, and [ can only further say, 
that if any of your réaders conceive that I have presumed 
too far, they’are at liberty to substitute any other names 
their imaginations may suggest. I have before observed, 
Mr. Satirist, that it is only disjointed parts of the poem 
that [ can now call to my recollection, and these 1 shall 
give occasionally as'they occur, without attending to the 
order of their arrangement in the poem, which I think was 
divided into five or six books. The first book was called 
“the Roll,” it contained the exordium, and the names 
and characters of the dramatis persone.—Book the second 
—* the Council."—Book the third,—‘ the Conspiracy.” 
The remainder [ do not just at this moment remember, but 
probably will occur to me in the course of my future com- 
munications; I shall make occasional remarks on the 
several passages as I proceed; and if you, Mr. Satirist, 
would honor me so far as to add your own observations 
and criticisms, the work may not be found unedifying or 
unentertaining to your readers. 


Your most obedient Servant, 


OWEN AP HOEL. 
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Faeinus qaos inquinat equat.—Lueay. 





Guilt stcins them a'l, in equal rank they stand, 
From daring B——- to half-daring B—d. 





THE PATRIAD. 





THE ROLL. 





“’Tuovu who coeval art with time and night, 
Daughter of Chaos, ere this world was fram’d 
Or jarring atoms into order rang’d, 
O Hell-born Anarcny, be thou my muse! 
(Far hence be Harmony !) inspire my song 
With notes discordant, suited to my theme. 
Raise from Oblivion’s pool the Hel!-strang lyre 
Heavy and cumbrous ; of infernal wood 
Fram’d artful to produce unnatural sounds 
Various, bombastic, bathic, wild and harsh, 
Which erst in Northmore’s hand, inspired by thee, 
Grated discordant on the British ear. 
Teach me to trace the ever devious tract 
Winding in darkness, shrouded with the mists 
And deadly vapours issuing from the den 
Of black Sedition; whom a serpent’s form 
Belies not ;—from whose jaws, in ropy slime, 
Descends a poison foul, which earth pollutes 
Betraying all her sinuous paths, convolv’d, 
But ne’er direct,—and wither’d herb and flower 
Mark her fell trail—there blasted Nature dies, 
And every tie that man to man unites, 
Before her breath pestiferous dissolves.” 
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Here followed eighteen or twenty lines, which were 
strongly indicative of the discontented stare of my uncle’s 
mind: but Ihave not a sufficient recollection of them to 
venture giving them to the public: nor indeed would it be 
quite proper so to do, as they contained some passages 
which, if not blasphemous, would be altogether abhor- 
rent to the ears of loyal subjects. 


“© lead me, Muse, where Treason sits enthron’d, 
{Falsely so called,) the power to whem I bow, 
Sedition’s daughter, got by Discontent, 

Of dead men’s senlls her seat terrific form'd, 
And cemented with blood. Her regal robe, 
Dy’d in the blood of kings, all purple glows ; 
Her right hand grasps a dagger; in her left 
She holds a head, by guillotine divore’d 

From body loyal. - Round her darkling cave 
Her minions stand, or at her footstool bend, 
In cloaks of darkness wrapt,-—————” 


It may here be remarked, that. my unele could have 
known nothing of the guillotine, whichis a modern inven- 
tion ; but the reader will recollect, that “ the maiden” of 
Scotland was a similar. instrument, and the name in the 
Welch has the same meaning, but.which I have taken the 
liberty to translate by the modern term. 


Bring to my daring eye the mighty chiefs, 
And those of lesser note, who lead the bands 
Of Treason horrible—the mighty chiefs 
And those of lesser note, who in her cave, 
To secret council call’d, assembled stand, 
The daring foes of Order, Rule, and Peace. 
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So much for the exordium of this curious poem; I shall 
now proceed to the poet’s description of the Cave of Trea- 
son, and the Porter who guards the entrance to it. 


High over-head the vaulted roof extends, 
Wet with unwholesome vapours, rank and foul, 

7 | From which depend, in many tatter'd shreds, 
(Like captur’d banners in some Gothic hall, 
Of chieftain old,) the spider’s murkey works, 
Emblems appropriate of the chiefs below, 
Who from their pois’nous entrails spin, with pain, 
The dark, mysterious cobwebs of reform. 

Millions of fluttering leaves of paper small, 
The wreck of murder’d credit, and of laws 
Rever'd for ages, hung the walls.—The floor 
Was hid from sight; beneath a heap confus’d 
Of mould’ring carcases, and general wreck 
Of all the arts, and comforts of mankind. 

No door on creaking hinges clos’d the cave ; 
But o’er its yawning mouth was hung a cloud 
Of darkness palpable! mid which involy’d 
The ever sleepless Porter took his stand. 
Neither the triple-headed * dog of Hell, 

Nor Argus with his hundred eyes did keep 
More faithful watch ;—no hundred eyes had he, 
But two alone, on swivel turning round 

To ev'ry point at once, like that fam’d tube 

By Tuscan artist fram’d, to view the moon 

At midnight from the top of Fesoli! 


™ 





* I must here beg leave to observe, that my uncle, though he spoke 
r no other language than Welch, was not quite ignorant of the dead 
tongues; which accounts for the classical allusions occasionally occur- 

ring in his work. 
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Suspicion sits enthron’d on PetEr’s brow ; 
His jealous glance oblique surveys each chink, 
Lest Loyalty should peep upon the band. 

And oft the secret trap-door half is rais’d, 


If stirs a mouse, or sighs the passing wind, 

At times he starts, and with terrific stare, 

Surveys, in fancy, TowNsEND’s gorgon wig; 

Where every yellow curl a serpent seems. 

Then in the dark receptacle is cramm’d, 

With hurried hand, books, papers, letters, all 

The black records of treason dark and foul— 

‘* Bow-street !”* he cries, and consternation dread 

Blanches each cheek; while Soames, all-quivering, 

stands, 

Palsied with fear, and tortur’d with the doubt, 

Whether for Traitors, or for Thieves they come. 
First of the band, lo, KATTERFELTO stands! 

Proudly he looks around, surveys his arms 

Of brazen structure studded o’er with gold. 

The skins of asses, harden’d by the strokes 

Of drivers merciless, his shield compose. 

Of seven thick folds the mighty orb outspread, 

Round as the moon, and like her bloody face, 

When on September’s fatal eve she rose 

Amid a troubled atmosphere, in clouds 

Of smoke, by rapine and by treason rais‘d ; 

Shedding a lurid light, a clare obscure, 

A darkness visible, a baleful gloom, 

O’er that once queen of cities, Paris gay ; 








— 


* The word ‘ Bow!” or ‘ Bo!’ has always been considered as in- 
spiring terror, particularly in the breasts of patriots and reformers ; 
hence the expression “ Bo to @ goose,” &c.—SaTIRIst. 
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While gorgeous palaces and holy fanes 
teverberate the sound of tocsin dread.— 

The wond’rous orb, by CALEB BALDWYN fram’d; 
CALEB, well known in many a bloody fray, 
Of ponderous fist, exceeding far in bulk 
The mighty gauntlet by Ulysses sway’d 
At games Patroclean 
He form’d the dreadful orb, on whose broad front 
No Gorgon grins, to petrify the foe ; 
But not less horrible presents to view 
The blood-stain’d guillotine, and goary head 
Of monarch virtuous. 
His spear no pine-tree huge, nor weaver’s beam ; 
A slender rush it seem’d to mortal eyes ; 
"Iwas form’d by wizard T—ke; and on its point 
Hung poison subtile, deathful as the drop 
‘That arms the fangs of that fell snake which baské 
On Mississippi’s banks, and wounds the heel 
Of weary traveller, w ho, uoheeding, treads 
The desert wild, | 
But not in armour’s strength alone he trusts ; 
For o’er his form Hypocrisy had hung 
A veil of seeming virtae—silvery cloud, 
In which the patriot chieftain mov'd unseen ; 
And, stealing on the foe like nightly thief, 


~\ > 7 4 / ; ; 
Gave with each wound a death io p'e es 














What hideous yell was that, which ‘éar astounds, 
Harsh, loud, and dissonant as that fell sound 
That intermitting issues from the lungs 
Of monster assinine, who on Horsleydown, 

On plain of Wimbledon, or Bagshot’s heath, 
Courts to his bestial love the Jennies sleek, 
Who browze the thistle in the neighb’ring fields? 
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That hideous yell, which shook Sedition’s vault, 
From Discord’s trumpet came, by C——t blown, 
The windy trumpeter, with leathern lungs, 

Who gives the signal for assembling hosts. 

A renegado he, who serv’d erewhile 

The adverse cause ; but, purchas’d to our side 
By “ lucre base,” deserted, and enroll’d 

Amid the patriot files—tho’ trusted not 

(For who a traitor trusts?) to bear command, 
Or wield the sword, or spear, or battle-axe, 
Which ill become a recreant’s hand disgrac’d, 
His breath, corrapt and foul, emits a blast, 
More deleterious than the vapour rank 

Rising from bosom foul of stagnant marsh, . 
Loading with death the passing zephyr’s wing : 
More deleterious than the pois’nous steam 

From pool of Acheron, or that dread lake 

Of molten sulphur, on which lay entranc’d, 
For nine long days and nights, th’ infernal host, 
When hurl’d from Heav’n into the Stygian gulf. 

Hark! hark! again he blows! not hell’s huge gates 

On adamantine, rusty hinges turn’d, 

When Satan issues to nefarious deeds, 

Grates on the ear such harsh discordant sound 
As discontented Malice when she brays 

Thro’ Discord’s hideous tube.—In volumes rolls 
(With feiid breath commix’d) the sulphurous smoke ; 
And from its rusty concave issues forth 

A dingy cloud, that blots the day’s fair face 

And floats upon the bosom of the air. 

So issuing from the black volcanic mouths 

Of A‘tna’s, Hecla’s, or Stromboli’s Mount, 
The rebel Titans bound, as fable tells, 
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In ever during chains, and penal hie 
Belch their black yolumes in the face of Heaven. 

Or like that instrument, of bellish frame, 
By Corsairs us’d of yore, and stink-pot nam'd, 
From whose black bowels, form’d of sulphureous grain, 
Issues infernal smoke and smother'd flawe; 
And, launch’d by desp’rate hand amid the foe, 
Annoyance dire presents, and fills their ship 
With pois’nous steach—so desperate C----t fomes-r 
A stink-pot in the vessel of the state. 

Or like 





But my uncle, like many other poets, was rather given 
to the failing of stringing simiiiis. T shall, therefore, take 
the liberty of suppressing some of them. 


Next stands THERSITES, arm’d in triple brass; 
Not he, the recreant, whom old Homer sung; 
But the Tuersites he of modern days. 

Of her black damond CAMBRIA justly proud, 

Bids me awake my harp to londer surains, | 

And sing her fav’rite ‘ Knight witheut reproach," 

Whio boasts a sou! which Virtue never stain’d, 
He, like his prototype of old, did dare, 

Did nobly dare, her contumelious scorn ; 

And, vers’d in all the guile a demon knows, 

Planted his foot where buried lay the shafts 

Of mighty. Hercules, and did frauc ful bring 

The hidden mischief to the eye of day. 

But wounded by the shafis himself disclos’d, 

(O honorable wounds! O gloxions s¢ars!) 

The deadly poison circulates his veins. 

No sword, nor manly axe, nor spear he wields, 
Nor other weapon, which with stroke direct , 
Assails his foe.— Uncouthly arm’d, bis hand | 


_ 
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Sway’d a huge, ponderous; and mis-shapén ball 

O! lead, to which a flexile thong was tied, 

By Merlyo form’d, with necromantie art, 
From woman’s tongue, strain’«| to two cubits length, - 
And supple made with oil, squeez’d forth with pain, — 
From greasy purse of discontented wights. 

This deadly weapdu, which no shield might ward, 
Around, with more uudacity than skill 
Ju many a wild gigration madly flung, 

Oft wounds his foe+on his own head-as oft 

(For like will like attract, as sages say) 

Descenis in force, .tilhevery feature lost, 

That speaks the man; one complex wound presents, 
Of foul corruption ; but while every eye 

In loathing turns, disgusted, from the sight, 

The wretch stil} prates, aw empty chatt'ring knave, 
Still bravely presses ‘forward to be seen, =~ 

Jn all the vast deformity of vice: 

Nor arm of law, nor Satire’s keener last, 

Can drive the monster to the shades of night ; 

Siill inthe foremost rank he bold presents, 
Although disease has palsied every nervé,’ 

And powerless fall bis arms on Virtue’s head. 


That my uocle intended to compliment this hero, ‘no 
one can entertaid @ doubt; but it cannot be denied that 
he does it oddly, and in a manner peculiar to himself. — 

I shall return to the first book at a futare opportunity ; 
at present, Mr. Satirist,.1 shall give you-the opening and 
portions of the secord, which he called | 


THE COUNCIL: 
This book begins with an address to his attendant 
Gwenno. | 
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Seat me, Gwyneathya,* near my cottage door, 
Upon the side of Panmaur’s beetling steep, 
Where on my cheek the mountain breeze may play, 
Where I may hear the torrent roar below, 

And feel at noon the sun’s all-cheering beams. 
For woe is me, alas! they cannot pierce 

These rolling orbs, in during darkness veil’d. 
Bring to this aged hand my Cambrian harp, 
That it may sweep the strings and joy my heart. 

Oh but for thee, an ever-ending night : 
Had o’er the bard its darkling shadows spread. 
But thou, O harp of Cambria! thou canst pour 
The sweetest drops of solace on the soul. 

Itouch thy chords, and lo! a voice divine 
Bids darkness roll away her murky clouds 
That intercept the light—and all is day~— 
The intellectual sun beams forth and gilds 
The days—the happiest days of other years. 
O let my fingers touch thee, Cambrian harp! 
Companion of my youth, alas! e’en thou 
Hast, like thy master, felt the hand of Time; 
And many a furrow deep, and lengthened crack, 
Proclaim thy end’s approach. GRIMALKIN, thou 
That on my cot’s low roof, at midnight hour, 
Didst oft salute mine ear with sounds sublime ; 

\ Thy tuneful pipes+ survive thee,O my cat! 





* This lengtherting of the dissyllable Gwenno into ‘ Gwyneathya,’ is 
in conformity with the licentia vatum Cambria, which admits of various 
elongations and contractions. 

+ Pipes and Guts are synonimous in the Welch. .-The reader must 
vot understand that Grimalkin was addicted to the filthy practice of 
tmoking. By pipes the bard simply means her guts, which, after her 
death, formed the cat-gut stvings of*his harp. 
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And, twisted by this hand; now string my harp, - 
And emulate again their living strains. 


I doubt not, Mr. Satirist, but, by. this time. you have 
begun to suspect, as well as myself, that my. uncle was, 
like his harp, a dittle cracked; at the same. time we must 
allow, that his apostrophe to his cat partakes at once of 
affectiom and sublimity. . 

In your next Number I hope to communicate more of 


this curious fragmént. 
QO, A. H. 


Poa aD 


In consequence of the ladies of the Emperor Francis’s court, 
having absented themselves from Vienna on the day when 
M., Otto, the French. Embassador, proposed giving a féte 
in honor of his master’s birth-day, the following letters 
were writen from Buonaparte’s palace at Trianon, 

No. I. Written by the hand of the Emperor Napoleon to 

the Emperor Francis. 





Otto writes me word, my dear brother and father-in-law, 
that a scandalous scene took place at your court on the 
day he wished to celebrate, conformable to the etiquette 
established by me, the anniversary of my birth. The 
wives of the courtiers he says absented themselves on that 
day from Vienna, expressly, that the ball prepared for 
the occasion should not take place, and that not being 
able to make the ladies dance, ‘he was obliged to make 
their husbands dine. You well know I am perfectly easy 
as to what these termagants actually think of me, but I 
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am not equally indifferent os to the manner in which you 
regulate your court, or how little you cause your equals 
to be respected. If the same circumstance had taken 
place here relative to you, | should instantly have banished 
some of the sque mish ladies, and sent the rest to the ' 
house of correctiou. This is the way to govern; I expe 
rienced iafivite trouble in organising my court, but the 
obstacles 1 met with have taught me, that every impedi+ 
ment is to be surmounted when combated with firmness 
and dignity. l had individuals of every party to conci- 
liate; was obliged to mix duchesses with servants, and 
the wives of my generals with the ladies of the old court; 
how should I have effected this amalgamation, if I had 
consulted their scruples, yielded to their whims, or suffered 
their repugnance to be spoken of in the world, when it was 
my interest to unite around me this chequered multitude, 
‘Tis in making my will superior to all pretension, that I 
have succeeded in forming a toute ensemble really gratify. 
ing. In the point of obedience I make no distinction’ be- 
tween the meanest of my subjects and the most distin- 
guished of my marshals. In the eye of a sovereign all men 
are equal, for the same duty binds them to him, and if be 
pardons a fault from the consideration of the offender's 
rank, he is nothing more that’ a puppet, to be played 
upon by all around him. Ifany females of the lower order 
at Vienow had leagued together to insult me, your ministers 
would have made a mighty noise about sach audacioug 
conduct; but because this conspiracy was formed by ladiew 
with hoops and furbelows they have smothered the affair 
without persuading you to adopt uny rigorous measures. 
Thus you see how your great state is governed. Wier 
my grenadiers and mamelukes were’ at Vienna, I forced 
them to respect these very womeu, who have this insulted 
me: Letthese wretches tremble, for perhaps | may heres 
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after deliver them over tothe meanest soldiers in my army, 
I have acted generously ; nor dy, 1 repent of my coaduct, 
No, | repent not at having conferred on you the most 
particular warks of my esteem, bat if you forget what» is 
due to iny moderation, | shall be compelled io shew you 
what you have to expect from my. anger. 

I pray that God, my dear brother and father-in-law; 
may always have you in his holy keeping. 

(Signed) NAPOLEON, 


~ —-—— 


No. II, Letter from Madame N, to Madame V. at Vieuna, 





Trianon, 21 August, 
Good God, my dear, what a terrible man is this Eeapetor 
Napoleov! But tell.me_ what, have you and the ladies of 
Vienna done, to excite his anger? Imagine to yourself 
his entering yesterday. the apartment of my. dear princess 
wheo [ was reading to her a new romance of Lafontaine’s 
—he jumpt upon the book, cursing every thing that was 
German, then seizing me by both hands aud whirheg me 
round, he took the opportunity of affroniing me with his 
foot; but ’tis thus he treats every body when he is enraged, 
He exclaimed in the most furious manner against our 
avgust Emperor, and the ladies of his court; no, my dear, 
J cannot report to you all he said, I wish L could forget it; 
he has no more education than a marauder. Indeed it is 
very hard to have quitted such a polite court as gurs to 
come here and be kicked about. Without noticing in 
any way the grossness of which he had been guilty, he 
began to call our ministers numsculls, our generals block- 
heads, our archduchesses impertinent prudes, and our Jadies 
of the court demirips; besides many other opprobrious words 
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which I cannot repeat. Our dear princess beheld him 
with astonishment but not anger. ‘“‘ Madam!” he ex- 
claimed, “ your father forgets himself, his court is no- 
thing but a bear garden where every one does as he likes ; 
this displeases me, and must be altered. I will that every 
thing shal] be conducted in a different manner. What! 
The ——-—— (oh! I cannot repeat his word) have had 
the impudence to refuse appearing at a ball given in honor 
of my birth! What! To have this insult offered to me 
in the face of Europe by such silly women, who owe me 
the little honor they have left! This is the consequence 
of uniting myself to a degenerated family which suffers 
itself to be insulted even in its alliances: I have all in- 
clination possible to send Ruston to Vienna with some 
mamelukes and have these impertinent wretches flogged 
before the whole court. Diad/e! is it thus they treat me, 
when J] am preparing for you entertainments which shall 
astonish all Europe; and when I gave, at the birth of our 
son, galas which surpassed in magnificence every thing of 
their kind ancient or modern! What does it avail me to 
rival in gallantry all my predecessors if the sex I honor by 
my fétes, insult me by their repugnance to partake of 
them—Madam, Madam, things shall be conducted in 
another manner very soon. I have also two or three of 
my brothers, who are kings, to chastise.” Saying which 
he quickly withdrew. I by order of the Empress write 
you this letter that you may communicate its contents to 
our mediator. Good God! Good God! when shall I 


behold ny beloved city of Vienna!!!! 
(Signed) N, 
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LEWIS GOLDSMITH AND DANIEL LOVELL. 


Copeee _ 


Ir has ever been our primary object to detect villainy ; 
and we have the satisfaction to know that our exertions 
have protected society from a horde of literary and other 
swindlers, whose machinations and characters’ we have 
exposed. Nor is this all; for we flatter ourselves that we 
have been the means of calling the attention of those, who 
ought ever to be on the watch, to the plans and deeds of 
certain individuals, to whose names the appellation oi 
traitor might be added, without any violation of propriety 
or truth. 

The man who has once proved false to his king and 
country ought never to be trusted. It may. be advisable 
to use such acharacteras a state instrument, but-let no 
confidence be placed in the.apostate or the traitor! When 
we reviewed the publication of Mr, Lewis Goldsmith 
entitled “ ‘The secret history of the Cabinet of Buonaparte,” we 
freely stated our opinion of its author’s principles, while 
we acknowledged the probability of the facts which‘ he 
detailed, and the authenticity of the sources froin whence 
his information was obtained. That this work must have 
wrung the heart and excited the fury of the French tyrant, 
may be taken for granted ; and it is by no means surpriz- 
ing that he should have endeavoured, by every possible 
ineans to wreak his vengeance on its author; we appre- 
hend, however, that the plan of révenge, which the stib- 

joined documents sufficiently illustrate, will prove more 
fatal to himself and to his English friends, than to Mr. 
Lewis Goldsmith, who has already acknowledged himself 
to have been an insirument of the French government; 
and therefore the publication of his correspondence with 
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the police minister of Paris adds considerably to the pro- 
bability of the facts which his book contains, as it proves 
that he must have had the most favorable opportunities 
of obtaining correct intelligence, 

Our comments are not intended to, prove that. Mz. L. 
Goldsmith Aas been a traitor to England and the instrument 
of France, (which he has bimself admitted). but that there 
are others, WHO ARE, AT THIS MOMENT, carrying 
ona traitorous correspondence with the enemy, and advocating 
the cause of Buonaparte! The following are the docu- 
ments to which we have alluded: they are taken from an 
obscure but virulent Evening Newspaper, in which they 
have been exclusively published, 


Extract from the Statesman of August 13th, 1811. 


“ To the EDITOR of THE STATESMAN. 





“ Sin,—Your Paper is the ouly publication in which the 
base and atrocious principles held up by Mr. Lewis 
Gotpsmitn, have been duly stigmatised ; many. people 
are, without doubt, persuaded, with you, that this pre- 
tended new convert was, and perhaps is still, a spy in the 
pay of a foreign power, and a traitor to his own country, 
As, however, you might: be in want of authentic docu- 
ments to support this double assertion, I thought it might 
suit your purpose, to have in your possession a written 
piece to that effect. I therefore send you the inclosed 
Document written in toto with Mr. Go_psmitn’s own 
hand, and signed by this apostle of assassination. In 
case this instrument, which proves, at least, that he has 
tendered his services to a foreign power against his own 
country, shuld not be deemed sufficient by you to bring 
his infamy to light, L will transmit.you others, which will 
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prove still more clearly, that Mr. Gotpsmitn’s offers of 
service had been found acceptable ; he has since officiated 
in several secret missions in Germany, which he has dis- 
charged with all the zeal he is capable of, for the benefit 
of the cause he embraces, 


+ TRANSLATION . 





“ Remarks relative to my Mission to the North of Europe*. 


~ Every mission ought to be suited to the talents and. 
particular knowledge of the person employed. In the first 
place, it is necessary to observe, that having been for 
some time a merchant in London, and having formed 
commercial connections with the principal places in Eu- 
rope, I am enabled to add to political information, which 
may be the chief object of my mission, some important 
advice on the changes which the present war may have 
produced in the English commerce with the north of Eu- 
rope—the effects which such a change and such megsures 
shall have produced in the general operation of the com- 
merce of those countries, and the means employed by the 
English to continue this commerce through other chan- 
nels, which the French goverfiment appear to have annie 
hilated by one of its political or military measures, 

« At Hamburgh, for example, after having observed 
the effects of the interruption of commerce, and above all, 
that of the English packet- -boats entering the Elbe and 
Weser, it will be necessary to examine the circulation of 
English drafts of exchange, drawn directly or indirectly 
for the account of England, and particularly those of go- 
vernment, especially if the latter has yet recourse to the 
means employed during the last war, in which, not con- 
tent with circulating numberless bills of exchange to raise 





* Also extracted from’ the Statesman of August tlie 1$th Inst. 
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money for the payment of their subsidies, &c., &c., their 
agents had the audacity to circulate fictitious ones on men 
of straw ; and, on the English treasury refusing payment, 
under the pretext of their not being genuine, this occa- 
sioned several very severe losses tothe merchants. Besides 
Hamburgh having been from time immemorial the centre 
of English correspondence with the northern States of 
Europe, we shall be able then to collect other important 
information. Being obliged to pass, in my way to Varso- 
vie by the ports of Stettin, Elbing, and Dantzig, at which 
places I have great connections, I shall be able; besides 
the information above spoken of in the general observa- 
tions, to procure such as particularly relates to commerce 
in wheat, ship-timber, &c., &c., and even form commercial 
connections in this way for the account of Government, 
if I be thereto authorised. In my passage to Berlin I shall 
be able, if l make any stay, to enter into aconnection with 
the English Embassy, though my name may be an obsta- 
cle, as there are so many of the same name both in Eng- 
land and Germany. 

Vienna not being very far out of my way, I should be 
able also, in case of need, to transact busingss. there. 
AtV arsovie, 1 should be able, as an Englishman, easily 
to come at the Count pe Linus, and narrowly to watch 
those who arrive from England, Vienna, and Naples. 

In fact, I have only here specified the principal points 
of view in which I should be able to be serviceable in my 
mission, having been accustomed to travel from my youth, 
in a political and diplomatic capacity, particularly with 
Lord Mitron ; and as I speak the German language, I 
am more enabled to procure that information which cir- 
cumstances and chances so frequently present, but which it 
is impossible to anticipate in desvription. 

Paris, May 25, 1803, LEWIS GOLDSMITH. 
Hotel du Levant, Rue Croix Petits Champs.” 
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Extract from the Statesman of August 27th, 1811, which 
was also, REPUBLISHED, ## the same Paper, both in 
French and English, on the'7th of September. 





LEWIS GOLDSMITH. 


-__-_-_ 


7 
Definitive Report of my Second Mission to Germany. 


Frimaire, An. xii. 

I received verbal instructions from Mons. to 
proceed to Warsaw, in ordér to complete the object of 
my first mision ; but on my journey I was to endeavour 
to discover on the borders of the Rhine, if any corre- 
spondence existed between the English minister at Munich 
and his‘agents in France. My first proceedings on the 
borders of the Rhine were at the post office at Rastadt, 
and as I was employed as one of the dramatis persone in the 
farce of Drake and Mehee, it is needless to say more of this 
part of my mission. At Frankfort [ took some memorandams 
relative to Bulow, who was shot at Ostend, which I trans- 
mitted to Mr. - At Hamburgh I was informed 
that the agent in that city for the Pretender, was a person 
of the name of Vandremoat, a French emigrant. While 
at Hamburgh, I gave my ideas to Mr. , on the fa. 
cility of obtaining, during the winter, the letters coming 
from Germany and England, by seizing on the little vessels 
that conveyed them from Helizoland to Husum. At 
Berlin I had ne intention of remaining more than a day or 
two, and then to set out for Warsaw; but the Count of 
Schulenbourg prevented me from proceeding thither, und 
compelled me to quit Berlin in three days. [tis here un- 
necessary to relate our conversation, having already com- 
municated it from Berlin. Not knowing whether the 
Government might wish ime to return immediately to 
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Paris, or to go elsewhere, I determined to remain at Leip- 
zig until 1 received letters from Mr. ————, This city- 
1 preferred, being the route from Berlinto Paris. Iknew 
the Pretender had agents at Leipzig. I was nearly having 
the post office at my disposal. Here follows a summary 
of my discoveries at Leipzig. I was soon informed of the 
name of the agent for the Count de Lille, who was called 
Grassi, an Ttalian. He had also another, called Anton 
Buzzi, an Italian merchant, resident in Leipzig. ‘The 
Abbe de la Mar arrived eight days after me, of which [ 
informed M. de la Rochefoucault, at Dresden. As I had 
gained the post office at Leipzig, I saw nearly all the let- 
ters wrote to, and received from, Warsaw. By this I 
learnt that the Pretender had an agent at Hannau, in Hesse, 
named De Valdene, a French emigrant. I also saw some 
letters from the Count D’Avaray, at Vienna, to de la Mar. 
—An individual of the name of Barthman, a merchant’ of 
Hannan, in Hesse, is likewise an agent of the Pretender. 
I saw, besides, a letter from a merchant at Maestricht, ad- 
dressed to the Count de Damas, at Warsaw, &c., &e., &e. 
From Leipzig I sent to the French minister a copy of an 
infamous libel, entitled “ Nap Bonaparte,” and indicated 
to him the means of discovering the author, At Leipzig 
I was informed by the merchants that great quantities of 
English goods were conveyed from Embden to Frankfort, 
through Meppen, being obliged to pass the territory of 
IjJanover, where there were no French troops. I without 


delay informed Mr. of what I had heard, and I 





perceived from that time that French troops were stationed 
at Meppen, and that English merchandize ceased to pass 
this place, which was the only channel the Frankfort mer- 
chants could obtain them from England. After staying 
two months at Leipzig, without receiving any tidings from 
Paris, J] determined on returning thither. I regard my 
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return. to Leipzig as of great: importance to the Govern- 
ment, being the direct line from Paris, to Warsaw, and 
having the means, of seeing the correspondence of the 
English ministry with their migister at Dresden; and 
though Saxony may not be a country that: importantly 
concerns England, yet when affairs of moment are treated 
of in the English cabinet, intimation is always,made of the 
same to their ministers at foreign courts... During my resi- 
dence at Leipzig, it would not have been prudent to have 
got forged the seal. of the British cabinet, (a thing very 
essential forour plan), I consider the arrest of Bagthman, 
at Hannau, very important to the French government, as 
well as that of Grassi and Buzzi, at Leipzig. If these in- 
dividuals are terrified, they may disclose every thing that 





may be wished. I beg Mr. ——+— to recal to his re- 
membrance what I said to him before my departure, re- 
garding the expedition. to by the English, I 


recommended to him ‘to write to all the governors of sea- 
ports, to be upon their guard against. similar enterprizes. 
At the end of the last war, I exposed a like expedition (that 
failed) in my Paper, called the Albion, of the 10th of Oc- 
tober, 1800, and in tay work called ‘* Les Crimes des Cabi- 
nets;” I then warned Mr. Otto of this affair. Mr. 
will see by the annexed account that I have to return 10,456 
francs; but I hope I shall not be left without a sous, I 
I should be very happy to obtain a respectable situation 
in the ministry, or in the army or marine. You know 
well | have no place of refuge on the face of the earth, but 
in France. It must be clearly evident to you, Sir, that I 
have not received any thing but my salary, which is all 
expended. I would be satisfied with whatever you resolve, 
and I may eyen return to Leipzig, when you incline, with 
the money I have of yours. I hope you will give’ me 
your decision as soon as possible, Though the affair at 
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Warsaw failed, it was undoubtedly not my fault. Here is 
what I wrote you in my last letter from Warsaw—“ the 
person who is able to give me whatever [ have occasion 
for, and to whom I should trust, told me yesterday that 
he thought I trifled with him about the affair in question, 
and that I made the proposition to him to try his integrity. 
You, Sir, who know the heart of men, cannot be ignorant 
that in a repugnant or demicriminal affair, one dares not 
reflect seven weeks. Perhaps the individual may change 
bis opinion, &c., &c.” Unfortunately this prediction is 
verified. 

(Signed) L. GOLDSMITH. 
Paris, 17th Floreal, year xii. 

Hotel de la Chancellerie, Rue de Bons Enfans. 


-—— 





Received 10,000 francs at Paris. 
24,000 livres from Mr. _—_, at Haimburgh. 


- 34,000 frances. 
Expenses 23,656 (per contra). 


10,456 (still in band).* 





| BX PENSES. 

Repairing the chaise, according to annexed ac- 

count . . : se ° 570 
Two Seals , eG ‘ . 73 
Paid to Mr. —-——— , postage of letters, before 

my departure from Paris 40 
Paid to Mr. ———— and Co, at Hamburgh, their 

commissien, at 1 per cent. ' ‘ 560 





* Query. Are we to attribute the gross arithmetical mistake in this 
balance to Mr. G., Mr. L, or to the latter's French correspondent? Sat. . 
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The Courier that I sent to Mr. ———~, at Dres- 


den, by his order : ; ; 50 
Journey from Paris to Strasburgh 60 posts, from 

Strasburgh to Frankfort 30 ditto, Frankfort to 

Hamburgh 50 do., Hamburgh to Berlin 38 

do., Berlin to Leipzig 28 do., return to Paris 

by Strasburgh 182 do.—Total $33, posts, at 8 

francs per post, agreed with you , 2,604 
Allowance for six months, from Frimaire to the 

month of Floreal, at 100 livres permonth . 14,400 








The post office at Leipzig, two persons , 5,500 
23,656 
Observations. 


Tue STATESMAN, as we have before mentioned, is an 
obscure and wretched newspaper, the circulation of which 
is chiefly confined to the lower sort of public-houses; 
among which it is distributed gratuitously, by means of a 
fund that has been established by a gang of Buonaparte’s 
friends, who deem it a proper channel} for disseminating 
their pernicious principles among the ignorant and disso- 
lute.—The Proprietor and Editor is one Danie Love.t,* 
now a prisoner in the common gaol of Newgate; a man, 
destitute alike of principle, education, and shame; but 
bold in falsehood and daring in mischief: the latter quali- 
fications render him an useful instrument for the French 
tyrant and the English reformers. The justice of these 
remarks, the columns of ‘ the Statesman’ will abundantly 
testify; whether it is probable that Buonaparte has dis- 
covered aud availed himself of this aptitude, we shall leage 
our readers to determine; but perhaps a few remarks.on 
the preceding correspondence may assist them in forming 





_ ee 


* Mr. Lovell was once “ a linen draper bold,” but he dnd his part- 
ner, Mr. Pank, (who is now in France) unfortunately failed, 
VOL. IX. s $8 
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acorrect opinion. In the first place, we will take upon 
ourselves to assert, that the introductory letter to the 
Editor of the Statesman is written and addressed to Mr. 
Lovell by himself. We know his style too well to be de- 
ceived. The object of this epistle is too evident to require 
elucidation; we shall therefore pass it over, and proceed 
to the documents that relate to Mr. Goldsmith’s two MIS- 
SIONS, which we will admit to be authentic ; and admit- 
ting this, we will ask Mr. Daniel Lovell this simple ques- 
tion, which we defy him to answer without either endan- 
gering his neck! or confessing himself guilty of an infamous 
fulsehood. How, Sir, did you obtain possession of these 
documents ?—They were evidently addressed to the Minister 
of Police at Paris, and every body knows that the pro- 
ccedings of this department of the French government are 
conducted with as much secresy as was formerly observed 
with rezard to the transactions of the inquisitions of Lis- 
bon and Venice. How then, Sir, we repeat, could you 
obtain possession of these confidential communications? 
How, but by carrying on a traitorous correspondence with 
the enemies of your country? Have you, Mr. Lovell, sold 
yourself to Buonaparte, as you previously sold yourself to 
Wardle and his infamous vane ? fave vou consented to 
become the instrument of the tyvrant’s vengeance against 
Mr. Lewis Goldsmith: Are vou appointed the French 
Minieter of Police ix London, or are you ouly employed 
ina subordinate capacity ? 

You may wince, Mr Lovell, but we must and will pro- 
claim to all the world, that you could not sot have obtained 
poss ssion of these documents, uuless you carried on a 
correspondence, either directly or through the medium 
of some traitor, with the French police. 

Mr. Lewis G lisinith’s Reports of his secret Missions, 
must have been forwarded to England with the consent of 
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Buonaparte ;-and the circumstance of their appearing in 
no other paper than The Statesman, which is noted for its 
disloyalty, would alone be strong presuinptive evidence of 
its editor's baseness and treachery. Tue Argus*® has 
been discontinued at Paris, perhaps because Napoleon con- 
ceives it will answer his purposes better to have a news- 
paper conducted on the same principle in London. We 
conjure those whose duty it is to protect us from the mna- 
chinations of domestic waitors not to sleep on their post. 
A secret correspondence is evidently carried on with the 
Police of Paris! It is not for us to convict the guilty, but 
it is a duty which we owe to society aud our country to 
point out objects of suspicion ! 

We cannot conclude this article without alluding toa 
circumstance which is corroborate evidence of The 
Statesman’s being in the interest of Buonaparte. In com- 
menting upon Lewis Goldsmith’s report of his second 
mission, Mr, Lovell, in his paper of Sept. 7th, exclaims 
against him as “ the man who employed the money of the 
French Emperor to procure the assassination of the Count de 
LILLE;” this was to render Goldsmith, (wow the object 
of Napoleon’s vengeance) hateful in the eyes of Knglish- 
men: but ina few days after it was written, a reward 
having been advertised in the guzeite for the apprehension 
of certain persons who had threatened to assassinate «the 
same illustrious Frenchman, and some other newspapers 
having naturally enough concluded that Buonaparte was 
at the bottom of the plot, the S/afesman instantly became 
his advocate, and declared that it was ridiculous to sup- 








* An English Newspaper published at Paris under the immediate 
controul of the French government, and formerly edited by Lewis 


Goldsmith 
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pose that Napoleon, who had achieved his honours by 
great and noble deeds would have recourse to the cowardly 
expedient of assassination!!! Yes, reader, this same Mr. 
Lovell, who, on the 7th of September asserted, and pub- 
lished a document to prove, that Lewis Goldsmith was 
employed by Napoleon to assassinate the Count de Lille, 
in less than a week afterwards had the audacity to state, 
that it was ridiculous to suppose this same noble-minded 
Napoleon would have recourse to such a cowardly expe- 
dient as assassination!!! 


JOEL BARLOW. 


Trnts man’s accepting the emBassy to the Emperor of 
France, the most execrable of tyrants, is. a proof of a 
democrat’s consistency. Surely Buonaparte will tremble at 
the approach of the author of the following lines, which 
were written and sung by Joel at a celebration of the 
bloody 4th of July, at Hamburgh, in 1794. We extract 
them from vol. 2. p. 19, of Cobbett’s Works, in which he 
is justly styled “ a bloody. minded Caitiff.” 


“‘ God save the Guillotine, 
“ Till England’s King and Queen, 
“ Her power shall prove : 


« Till each anointed knob 
“ Affords a clipping job,. 
“* Let no vile halter rob 

* The Guillotine. 
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produce one effect, that of exciting universal indiguativa 


and abhorrence against its infamous author. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF A COCK FELLOW. 


Mr. Sat. Cock Alley, Sept. 17th. 1811. 


You know 


fore, the best person in the world to explain the extraor- 
dinary sight which L yesterday beheld in Long Acre; and 
I am cock sure you will give me all the information in yaur 


power. Ata 


Seme Account of a Cock-fellow. 




















Fame let thy trumpet sound, 
Yell all the world around 
* How Capet teil: 


And when great George's poll 
Siall in the basket roll, 

Let mercy then controul 

‘“ The Guillotine. 


When all the sceptred crew 
Elave paid their homage to 
“The Guillotine : 


Let freedom’s flag advance, 
Till all the world, &ke France, 
O'er tyrants’ graves shall dance,* 


“ And peace begin 9 


lication of this atrocious production can only 


Lama aL 


—_—-- +e 


every body, and every thing, and are, there- 


coach-maker’s door, [ saw a thing like a 





° . 
* Miserable France! when wilt thou dance over ‘the grave of thy- 
present tyrant, the Child of Democracy ! 
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curricle in which was seated a little dark man holding the 
reins most awkwardly.“ There was nothing very singular 
in this,” you will say ; but softly, Sir; in my childish days, 
my good old nurse has often told me a story beginning, 


“ Ride a cock horse 
To Banbury cross, &c.” 


Now I confess it has often puzzled my brain most seriously 
to ascertain the difference between a cock horse and a 
common horse; nor could [, after all my cogitation, un- 
ravel this knotty point; but, since I began this epistle a 
thought has struck me, that what I yesterday saw, and 
what L was going to consult you about, affords that ex- 
planation which L have so long sought for in vain. Assure 
asagun, Mr. Satirist, the animals hooked to the before- 
mentioned vehicle were genuine cock horses, for they had 
more cocks about them than ever cried “ cock a doodle doo,” 
in any farm yard in Christendom. They had two large 
cosks (strange as it may appear) upon their backs—a cock 
on each eye, (Ul have seen a human being with a cock eye 
before, but never a horse); a cock pen ‘ant over their fore- 
heads, and a cock near their rumps ; #8 #*#t##48e be Rees 
J had just got to the cock horses’ ramps whengny intelli- 
gent friend Mr. Savant, entered, who bas given me every 
necessary information; and [ shall therefore change the 
plan of my epistle, and conclude with imparting instead of 
secking intelligence. He informed me that the little black 


‘gentleman whom I saw in the curricle was as tight a little 


cock as ever crow’d —that he is supposed to inherit bis pas- 
sion for cocks from his father, who made a considerable 
fortane by building cock boats in the West Indies—that 
this extraordinary passion first manifested itself when Mr. 
C. 
at which period he was constantly running after cock 





(the little black gent!eman’s name) was vagy young, 
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chafers, if no other cocks were ncar—that, during his pas- 
suge to England, he amused himself with the cock roaches, 
which are always abundant on board ship-—that, wheo he first 
landed in England he was quite in ecstacy at beholding a 
weather cuck-—that, he was very fond of woodcocks, and 
that ‘long before he became enamoured of the brass cocks, 
which now decorated his horse's harness, he was devotedly 
attached to the brass cocks of his beer barrels. He also 
told me that the former of these brass cocks were originally 
intended to have been dunghill cocks, but that people had 
made game of them. He is nearly allied to the Allcock 
family, and the ladies are all eockahoop about him. It is 
unnecessary to add that Mr, C,—— is frequently adorned 
with a cocked hat, 

[ own it has occasioned me some uneasiness to find that 
my supposition relative to the cock horses was incorrect. 
‘They are, however, very fine beasts, and remarkable for 
the softness of their coats, 

I am, Sir, 
Your admirer, 
Quiz Bob. 
N.B. Mr. C. has, it is said, taken lodgiugs at the Cock in 
Cockspur Street. 
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We have heard, and we verily<believe our information 
to have been correct, that the renowned Colonel Wardle, 
disgusted with the neglect which he has experienced, 
either has absconded, or intends to abscond, to America! 
-Leaving, to lameat his departure, the tutor of his sons» 
and divers. tradesmen in London, Bognor, &c., &c., &c. 
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Alas! poor Wardle! If government had properly re- 
warded his services, he would long since have been offered 
a free passage to a more southerly clime. Had he flourished 
in the beginning of tle last century he might have sailed 
free of expence to America but gentlemen of his description 
must now pay (or “ promise to pay”) for being carried. 
thither ! 





EPIGRAM. 


On the numerous asterisks or stars in Baron Geramb’s 
Letter to Sophia. 
Pourquoi dans sa relation 
Le nom de cent beauiés est-il couvert de voiles? 
Dans une constellation 
Oa ne doit voir que des etoiles. 


On Baron G. end his Letter to Sopura. 


L’homme 2 la Jettre au noble pair Moira* 
En louant Carleton, agit en philosophe, 
Car il n’y vit pas une étoffe 
Que son noble pére moira? 


ae ee ee 


| On the late unsuccessful Attempt of Mr. Cock A DOODLE 
: Coats to play the character of Romeo. 


Dear Coats although the audience scoff, 
And, growing warm, exclaim “ Coats off!” 
Let not their conduct damp your heart, 
Bat choose a more appropriate part, 


_- a ee ne »™ 


* ‘The Baron sonic little time back published a very pretty Letter to 
Lerd Moira. 
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Your motto, (“ While I lice P’ll cnowy”) 
The proper charactet will shew : 
Your Romeo is not worth a d-—n !=Let 
Your next part be—the Coon in Hamlet. 
Your taste for coeks (which all admit) 
Would draw, cock sure, a crowded pit, 
Your cock horses would also please, 
(Kemb/e could train the beasts with ease) 
And fashion thea'would long pursue 
You and your—* cock a doodle deo,” 
GALLUS. 





IMPROMPTU TRANSLATION OF 
Ag'igov pet UF mp0 





Addressed to Ladies who use Cosmetics and Washes. 





Excusk me, fair otés, if I tell, 

A truth to ev’ry painted belle ; 

A truth your glass will ne’er disclose, 

Though every man the secret knows : 

Of all the washes in your store, 

There’s none so good as plain itm. * 
V.—— 





Lines addressed to Soruia, on presenting her with a Locket 
containing part of her Lover’s Whiskers. Translated from 
the French of the Baron GERAMBE. 


——— 


When you, Sopuia, on my whiskers gaze, 
Say, are you lost in. love or wild amaze? 
Dare I, sweet maid, my flattering heart believe ? 
Or does it only flatter to deceive | 


* Water. 
VOL, 1X. TT 
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When to my throbbing breast it swears, thine eyes 
Gaze whiskerwards because they whiskers prize? 
Hope, Love, Desire, corroborate its oath, 

And I’m to give them credit nothing loath. 
Forgive me then, if I’ve presumed to rip 

Part of those whiskers from my upper lip: 

Now, set by Hamlet in a golden case, 

Let them, Sopa, thy fair bosom grace! 

Happy my lot! did lips of Gerambe dare 

To join again their native whiskers there! 





EPIGRAM by a Newgate Student who, lamentabile dictu, 
has recently lost nearly all the Readers of bis Weekly 


Register. 





“ Adieu to my readers and pelf! 
U deserted to France from my country and King; 
From France and America did the same thing, 








And now am deserted myself.” 





EDITORIAL ROBBERIES, 


The editors of several Morning Papers are in the con- 
stant habit of stcaling the /pigrams, &c. of Tne Sa- 
TiRisT, and passing them for their own, We have no ob- 


jection to let these gentlemen ¢/uminate their dull columns 


with a little of our drightness, provided they inform their 
readers from whence they obtain their borrowed brilliancy ; 
but we mast reprobate their want of candor, and; indeed, 


of common honesty, while they withhold this information. 

these observations do not apply to the editor of The Morn- 

mg Post, who always handsomely prefixes to every extract, 

which he does us the honor to make from our pages, the 
ume of the work from whieh it is taken. 











REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


iP 


FIAT JusTiTia ! 








The Spirit of ‘ the Book ;’ or Memoirs of Caroline, Prin- 
cess of Hashurgh; a Political and Amatory (q. Defama- 
tory) Romance, in & vols. Ldited by Thomas Ashe, 
Esq. Price ONE POUND FIVE SHILLINGS!! ‘ 
Allen and CO! 15, Paternoster Row, 


(Concluded from page 243.) 


§ PBerore we resume our examination of this impostor 
publication, we must, as in duty bound, solicit pardon of 
its worthy author, for an indignity which it was by no 
means our intention to have offered, but which must have 
been particularly painful to a man of Mr. Ashe’s acute and 
honourable feelings. 

We should not have been aware of our misconduct in 
this respect, had it not been pointed out to us by one of 
his “‘ d——d good-natured friends,” to whom we feel pecu- 
liarly obliged, as he has enabled us to make ample atone- 
ment: and nothing can be more gratifying to our minds, 





than the opportunity of confessing and atoning for an un- 
intentional act of injustice. In our last Number we only 
mentioned Mr. Ashe as having assumed three titles, Now 
a three titled author, like a three tailed bashaw, must be a 
very distinguished character; but as three titles are not, 
like three tails, indicative of the most exalted station which 
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their bearer can acquire, we feel ourselves extremely cul- 
pable for having neglected to enumerate all the honours of 
the gentleman, whose conduct and whose book are now 
the objects of our examination. Be it therefore known 
to all whom it may concern (among whom every trades- 
man in the kingdom is included), that Thomas Ashe, alias 
Anvil, alias Anville, alias Sidney, in addition to his utles 
of Captain, Esquire, Author, and Envoy, has assumed and 
erercised the character of Secretary of Legation to Lord 
Strang forth! Diamond merchant! Money smith at St. Mi- 
chael’s, and editor of a Sunday newspaper in London. It 
is reported, indeed, that Lord Strangforth having arrived 
at the Brazils rather earlier than his secretary expected, 
occasioned the latter both to lose his rank and the diamonds 
which he had obtained upon the credit of it; for his Lord- 
ship, strange to tell, refused to confirm the appointment 
which Thomas Ashe, alias Anvil, alias Anville, alias Sid- 
ney, had conferred upon himself. This circumstance oc 
casioued the latter so much uneasiness, both of mind and 
body, that he was for some time confined to his room. Oury 
readers are probably unacquainted with the nature of a 
money snuth’s profession, money being in England always 
coined by means of a die. But Mr. Ashe, alias Anvil, 
alias &e. &e. can inform them that this is not the ease in 
yt. Michael's, where it is sometimes, like horse shoes, forged 
by means of an davil. <A curious illustration of this fact 
was exhibited in January last before the Lord Mayor; for 
more particular account of which, vide The London 
Cacket aud some other newspapers of the 10th of that 
month. 

lL is not our intention to write, at large, the birth, pa- 
rentage and education, life, character, and behaviour, of 
“Ir. ashe, (which our readers may, perhaps, some day hear 
chaunted most dolefully about the streets), or we could 
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such tales unfold as would more than astonish !-—-We could 
lay open a matrimonial scheme of a married man to obtain 
money for the purchase of a Sunday newspaper, &c. But 
enough! Our object is merely to shew the character of 
the man, that the public may know what confidence to 
place in his impostor book. If he provokes as farther, he 


will have cause to repent his rashaess. 

Although we only professed, in our last number, to ana- 
lyse the first volume of his spurious Spirit, several absur- 
dities of the second were also noticed. In this volume the 
Princess of Wales is made to inform her daughter, that she 
ran away with Algernon, and that she was assisted in her 
flight by that “ most amiable of Irishmen, Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald.” They were, however, as it appears, over- 
taken after she had been two nights absent with her dear 
Alvernon. 

During one of these nights her Jover, while watching 
her slumbers, calls upon sweet dreams to descend from 
heaven to protect her, to “ present ler his image,” and to 
do many other most extraordinary things, which never 
could have entered the head of-any reasonable being. 
The Princess overhearing this fine apostrophe, prayer, or 
what d'ye call it, became, like her lover, marvellously 
poetical (which was somewhat singular for a princess in 
her peculiar situation) and,-as she tells her daughter, “de- 
stroyed the sweet delusion by shewing thai she was awake,” 
(very kind this to her enraptured Algernon), “ and by ex- 


claiming 


“ Sweeter thy song, Algernon! than the rill 


Which rolls its music down this rocky hill,” 


“ T have heard your words—they are sweat as honey from 
the tires distilled.” Page 115, vol. ii. 
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How harmonious is the above exquisite distich! The 
similes are also admirable. The Princess then gives her 
daughter the following glowing description of her situation 
and feelings. — 

‘The moon brightened my countenance, he saw that I 
recarded him witha gentle smile; he saw a vivid blush 
glow upon my cheek. He pressed me with ardour to his 
breast. TI felt confused. A wild and sudden affright 
visited all my senses. I grew pale—withdrew from his 
arins—shunoned his looks—his eyes seemed to brighten with 
doubtful joys; the posture, the place, the youth, all seemed 
to confirm my fears. Opprest with shame, with pown- 
cast looks and si/ent anguish streaming pown my face I 
had only power to say, O Algernon!” &e. She afterwards 
proceeds thus: “ occupied only with the pleasures of a 
guiltless love, [ made no shew of affected resistance; but 
wearied with toil and contending sensations, 1 committed 
myself to his protection, and in a short time fell to rest 
upon his honourable, though heaving bosom. Vol. ii., pp. 
110—117. 

This curious epistle (Letter 37th) concludes thus: 
* We (the Princess and Algernon) passed the remainder 
of the night in the softest manner; in whispering the ten- 
derest things; in making the most engaging vows; and 
in swearing the most unalterable fidelity; perhaps, too, in 
saying what pradent women would not have honestly 
to avow, or confidence to reveal; that is, I told my 
Algernon that I loved him”-—(by the bye, from what 
had previously passed, the youth, without possessing 
any wondrous shrewdness, might have guessed as 
much)— that I should never love any but him; that J 
indulged my heart in no pleasure but the fond idea of be- 
coming his wife; of reposing upon his breast, and reveale 
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ing every /atent merit I might discover in character.— 
Adieu, my child, for the present. CAROLINE.” 

Reader, this requires no comment. Only recollect that 
the daughter to whom this ribaldry was addressed, was 
then scarcely fourteen years of age, and. that it is the Prin- 
cess, whom this author affects to defend, that is made to 
utter it!!! 

In the succeeding letter we have a fictitious account 
of the fugitives being overtaken, in language boyrowed 
by Mr. Ashe alias &c. &c. Ke. from Mesdames Radcliffe, 
Smith, Owenson, and other Romance writers and. “ disf- 
gured to make it pass for his own.” A desperate battle 
takes place, the incomparable Algernon, of course, performs 
deeds of wonder, he is assailed by the Old Duke of 
Brunswick, (we purposely divest the characters of the 
borrowed names by which the author foolishly hopes to 
defend himself against the outraged laws of his country) 
whose blows he ouly parries, but the amiable Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald not having so much respect for the good old war- 
rior, aims at his life—the Princess faints—the lover's party 
are overpowered—Algernon is conducted to prison, and the 
Princess to her mother ; who, by the bye, appears to have 
been almost as fond of this astounding Hibernian as her 
daughter. ‘To obtain her lover’s freedom she consents to 
marry the proxy of the P.of W—. On her passage home 
some innocent freedoms which, as she tells her daughter, 
she took with Captain P——(Payne) who commanded 
the frigate which conveyed her to England, are, by the 
Countess (of Jersey) treasured up to be brought forward 
against her at a future opportunity. This volume con- 
eludes with an uninteresting account of her voyage,&c. 

Votume tHe THirp opens with some common place 
remarks on the character of Buonaparte, and a ridiculous 
comparison between his conduct and that of Alexaniley 
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the Great. The second letter of this volume, and the 
JSorty-seventh of the serics, describes her arrival on the coast 
of S——k. We cannot imagine why Mr. Ashe always 
daslics the names of all liis English places and towns; even 
England is always printed E d. The Princess is 
made to enter into a tedious disquisition on the natwe of 
the English climate and on the character of the people, all 
which subjects have as much to do with “ Tag Boox”— 
as any thing else contained in the pages of its fictitions Spirit. 

Leiter fifly is the ehef d’wuvre of Mr. Ashe’s alias An- 
ville’s, alias Sydney's audacity and infamy! Jn it he 
make his idustrious heroine—the Princess whose reputa- 
tion, as he impudently tells us in his preface, he was em- 
ployed to vindicate, inform her young and virgin daughter 
of all that passed on her bridal night!!! And to such a 
letter he has had the villainy to affix the forged signature 
of the Princess of W——!!! The next epistle, which is 
also numbered FIFTY, begins thus, ‘* The bridal night 
had nearly expired in the manner described to you in my 
last, my dear Charlotte, whev with troubled spirits and an 
agitated frame in want of repose, I tried to court the 
friendly aid of sleep, &c.” we shall not disgust our readers 
with that which follows. Letter 51 is so truly ridiculous 
that we really felt amused at its contents; but it was that 
sort of amusement which we experience at beholding the 
finest characters of Shakespeare enacted by such a per- 
former as Mr, Coates of stage and cockadoodle notoriety. 
it commences with a description of the court at Windsor; 
on a public thanksgiving day; then gives the Princess 
Charlotte an elaborate account of King Solomon's feast, 
froin Josephus and the Bitle!—Next talks of the fervor 
of Edward ILI., his son, the black prince, and Henry V.— 
proceeds to give a character of the King who “ never. by 
any chance has been fortunate in the nomination of his 
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ministers.”—Points out what is a good minister in the 
writer's opinion.—Alludes to thé stocks and Mr. Abrahani 
Goldsmid’s suicide* — Desires rhinisters not to deceive 
themselves, for “ she knows England weil.”—Describes the 
English as sordid, uncivilized; ignorant beings.—Rapes, 
Ke, &c., concludes with “ This has fatigued me !”’ p. 88. 

We shall hasten to conclude our examination of this 
audacious attempt to prey upon public credulity for we are 
thoroughly disgusted with our’ task. We did think it pro+ 
bable that Mr. Ashe might have procured a sight of'a few 
locse sheets of “ Tue Book,” through the assistancé of a 
printer’s devil or some similar agent; but, having now read 
the whole of his three paltry volumes we take upon ourselves 
to assert that he has never seen one line thereof’; for “ ‘The 
Spirit of the Book” does not contain a single fact that has 
not appeared long ago, in all the newspapers. The vile 
author has long’ been bringing this plan of plunder to. 
maturity; he more than a twelvemonth ago’attempted to 
excite the public curiosity by publishing letters in a Sunday 
Newspaper, under the signature of Sidney,” in which 
he asserted that “Tue Book” had been put into his — 
that he might publish extracts, &e. 

That he would have obtained this “ Boox,” even by the 
most dishonorable means, if he could, we know from expe- 
rience ; but he not only never has seen it, but (as evidently 
appears to those who Aare)! is totally } ignorant of tae natute 
‘of its contents ! 

He, Messrs. Hughes, Allen and Co., doubtless thought 
that the title and price would attract public curiosity, which 
they hoped the conversation and the surmises, that their 
capital letters and dashes would excite among ignorant and 
foolish women, would keep alive, and,’ we grieve to find, 


ie 





* How came “ Tue Book,” which was s suppressed more than four 
years ago, to speak of this event, which occurred ~~ last ycar? 
VOL, Ix. | 
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_ that this has been the case. How any persons could have 


been imposed upon by a work so abounding in absurdities, 
and so destitute of sense, probability, and common in- 
formation we are ata loss to imagine. 

Having stated that Mr. Ashe, (we must for brevity’s 
sike omit his numerous a/iases) would not hesitate at any 
means, however dishonourable, to obtain possession of a 
document which he thought might ve rendered profitable 
to himself; and that he had commenced his predatory 
operations long before the publication of his impostor 
work; we will now mention a few circumstances in sup- 
port of our assertions, 

Mr. Ashe, in the summer of last year, introduced him- 
self to an officer who was in the habit of frequenting the 
saine coffe¢-liouse as himself, the former being a native of 
Ireland, where the latter had served a considerable time, 
their conversation natura!ly turued on the political situa- 
tion of that country, and the officer baying stated that he 
was in possession of the only exlant copy of a pamphlet 
purporting to be the confessions of an informer named 
Newell, which work had been suppressed; Mr, Ashe, who 
had then assumed the name of Anville, expressed much 
anxiety to peruse it, and requested his friend to gratify his 
curiosity, who, fearing that an improper use might be 
made of it, refused to let it go out of his hands, but told 
Mr. Aanville ie was welcome to read it in his presence ; the 
book was accordingly produced, and the perusal come 
menced ; but before he had gotten half way through its 
pages, the borrower pretended to'recollect some particular 
business, put it suddenly ju his pocket, and hastily left 
the ecfive-house promising to return immediately, The 
officer, however, saw nothing of him during the remainder 
of the day, and, in consequence, went next day to his 
Joduings, where he learnt that his new friend, had ab- 
sconded the night beiore. “Assured that the book was 
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earried off for some sinister purpose, he carefully exa- 
mined all the daily and weekly newspapers, in hopes of 
finding among the advertisements of new publications, &e, 
some clue that might lead to the recovery of his property, 
and, fortunately, in the Phoeuix of Sunday, August 5tly 
1810, he read a letter signed Sip Ney, which furnished 
him with the information he required; and as this letter 
abundantly proves the correctness of our statement relative 
to its author Sipney, alias ANvILLE,- alias THomas 
AsuE, Esquire, Editor of “ th@BSpirit of the Book,” we 
subjoin the /ollowing extract*. wih 


From Tut Puenix of dugust 5th, 1810. 


* THE BOOK.” At a moment of dark mystery and 
bold imposition, a plan was formed for the absolute ruin 
and destruction of the Princess of Wales. A council, 
presumed to be called together for the glory of the crown 
and the good of the nation, summoned this amiable per- 
sonage ; interrogated her, and all her people, and allowed 
their proceedings to be sent to the press. During the 
printing of “ The Book,” however, the mild spirit of jus- 
tice aud benevolence resumed its empire in the breast of 
His Royal Highness thre Prince of Wales; and instead of 
the sacrifice of an innocent victim, nothing was thouzht 
of by him but how to’ convert rage into friendship, 





* This epistle is addressed to Lord Erskine, and in the first part his 
Lordship is modestly requested to give the author his opinion how far it 
woald be safe to re-publish three works which had been suppressed, ' 
viz. “ Tus Boo,” or Delicate Investigation, 2. A'pamphlet relative 
to Lord Camden's government of the Trish. 3, The Report made .to 
the Earl of Westmorland on the snbject of benevolent funds in Ire- 
land ; of the second of which he really had obtained a copy as before 
mentioned, but, as we have already observed, he never even saw the 
first, and probably was equally ignorant of the last—Sidney’s object 
Was to excite curivsity, and, perhaps, to extort money. 
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aud how .to destroy every trace of a_ transaction 
which was fortunately allowed to be the most bloody and 
treacherous that history has upon record. To bury the 
proceedings of council was the first suggestion; but it was 
adopted too late; “ The Book” was printed ; numerous co- 
pies had goue abroad, and the newspapers pledged them- 
selves to procure and publish them to the world. Horror 
and dismay filled the palace of the nation! In this ago- 
nizing dilemma, itis sai@#Mr. Perceval proposed a scheme, 
but he insisted on the terms to be granted for its accom- 
plishment. He required the two great sinecures of Lan- 
caster and Cornwall, and the Chancellorship of the Exche- 
quer! the terms were accorded.* With an industry and 
dexterity highly commendable, he applied to the Chan- 
cellor to send INJUNCTIONS to all persons holding co- 
pies of “ The Book,”, not to dare publish them under the 
heaviest penalties; and the enormous sum of 60,000/. was 
puid ¢o persons under the [NJUNCTIONS,+ and to per- 
sons of every description who were disposed to sell their 
copies of “ THE BOOK.” Rewards were offered in the 
public papers; the last advertisement runs thus; “ [t being 
understood, that a copy of “ THE BOOK?” is yet extant, 
the sum of 5000/4 will be paid to any person, who will 
render to, &c. Xe.” Now, my Lord, such is the case, and 
as the EXTANT copy has been put into my hands for ani- 
madversion, by a distinguished personage t who despises 
the reward, Lam to ask your Lordship whether [am not 
at liberty to republish “ Tae Boox,” to give extracts 





Se ee - _——— 


* This is an impudent and infamous falsehood 


+ Qnery. How long bas it been nsual :o pay money fo persons 
‘ under injunctions >—Ep.” 

; What “ distinguished personagc” would thus employ a man so noto- 
wusly i-—-—$ as Thomas Ashe? “ The varlet hes most nofariously.” 
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from it in this paper, aid above all to have it investigated 
whether public or private money to the amount of 60,0007, 
has been employed for its suppression, | I beg you to favor 
me with a public or private answer to those ‘interesting 
questions. | now proceed to the second proceeding. 

« Lorp Campen.—When this nobleman was viceroy of 
Ireland,.an infamous rebel of the name of Edward John 
Newell, introduced himself to Mr. Edward Cooke, the then 
secretary at the castle, and told him, that ifhe received 
pardon for past offences, and a reward for the services he 
could render government, he would become [NronmeRr, 
and give up the names of the rébels of the United Societies 
to which he belonged. Mr, Cooke accepted his proposition, 
applied to the Lord Lieutenant and received the following 
reply : 


sc SiR, 

“ I desire you will inform Edward John Newell, that I 
hereby pardon him whatever offences he may have cvin- 
mitted against his Majesty’s peace and crown. 

: L am, Sir, &c. &e. &e. 
Dublin Castle, April 18, 1797. CAMDEN.” 

« Encouraged by such beneficence, and animated by 
the prospects of reward, NEWELL gave in his deadly list 
to Mr. COOKE, and the proscribed persons soon met their 
doom. Some were whipped, some imprisoned, and ‘others 
shot: blood and desolation began to reign, Finding, 
however, that his victims diminished, by this exertidn, 
_and the better to secure his authority to reward, he pro 
posed a tour to the North, where he could point out every 
person inimical to the crown. He was confided to the 
protection of Lord Carhampton. If the course of a little 
tume he assisted that ngble general to depopulate Belfort 
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and all the neighbourhood. He informed against seven 
hundred persons, and spread terror and devastation, ree 
membered to this day. Having performed such important 
services, he was recalled to Dublin, introduced by Mr. 
Cooke to Lord Castlereagh, and next to the House of 
Commons, to which he made a report of the extent of 
disaffection in the country ; and which report was acted 
upon, and transmitted to the King! Inthe mean time, 
the public indignation rose against him, in consequence 
of the torrent of Blood which he caused to be shed, that 
the lrish government thought proper to send him to Eng 
land, with means to subsist, till provided for, for his life. 
When in England, however, he was attacked by sickness 
—by a sickness which improved his mind to such a degree, 
that he repented of all his proceedings, and composed a 
pamphlet, whieh confesses that he mnposed upon Lords 
Camden and Castlereagh, Mr. Secretary Cooke, and the 
Parliament of Lreland, and that by far the greater part of 
tle persons he informed against WERE PERFECTLY 
INNOCENT !!!* 

“ This pamphlet’ was printed, bat SUPPRESSED in 
Dublin at the cost of 10,0002. IT would know, my Lord, 
whether [ am at liberty to republish this pamphlet, or to 
mike extracts from it, and whether the sum paid for its 
suppression was public or private money? To convince 


your Lordship of the existence of such a patmphlet, L take 





* Not a single indizidual was convicted on the uncorroborated evi« 
dence of this man. The conduct of Lords Camden and Castlereagh, in 
reudering nun the means of bringin other rebels to justice, was highly 

rat " ° “hen w ~~ veye rt? ; I vega} it - 89 : ~ 
prise worthy, The prmy hlet entitied Nertell's Confessions is pretty 


well known to have been torged by certain discontented wrelches, now 
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leave to annex letters from my Lord Camden and Mr, 
Cooke, wherein its existence is either implied, or decidedly 
acknowledged. The pamphlet contains a correspondence 
with some of the most celebrated characters of the present 
adininistration, and is, on the whole, next to “ the Book,” 
the most interesting publication of the age. 1 shall un- 
doubtedly publish it in this paper, if permitted by the 
laws, ‘This you will have the goodness to make known to 
me. Atal! events, as Mr, Cooke is but little known to 
the British public, I shall commence proceedings with 
giving the memoirs of his life in the Nex number of this 
paper. Iam sorry, my Lord, that my time will not allow 
me to gointo the case of the Earl of Westmorland. I 
shall most assuredly attend to his Lordship as soon as I 
conclude the business of “ THE BOOK” and pamphlet, 
the cases of which I submit to your consideration. From 
this intention, neither scorn, nor insolence, nor power, 
shall tura me.* I have the honour to be, &c. &e. 


« SLDNEY.” 


From Edward Cooke, Esq. to Mr, **##*®**#,4 
North Row, Park Lane, March &. 


Sir, 


‘* T have received a letter from you, delivered to me by 
Lord, Castlereagh. I recollect a person of the name of 
Newell, in Ireland, who gave some information to govern- 
ment, and who afterwards, as well as I can recollect, left 
the kingdom, and was reported to be dead: and | have some 





- - 4 > 


* Impudent impostor! 
t Stpxry has here suppressed the name which he assumed on these 
occasions.—Query, did he write these letters as Mr. Ashe, or as Mr. 
Anville? We have heard as the latter, 
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distant recollection, that a pamphlet was published, pur- 
porting to be his Confession. I can have no objection to 
any thing appearing which states any truth respecting my 
conduct in office; but I cannot enter previously into the 
subject and must leave you to yourown discretion. With 
every proper acknowledgment for your attention in writing 
to me, L ayn, Sir, 
“ Your humble Servant, 


« E. COOKE.” 


From Lord Camden to Mr, ##*###*#*, 

“ Lord Camden informs Mr. ******#** he has received 
his letter, informing him, that a pamphlet has been put 
into his hands, for re-publication, entitled “ The Life and 
Confessions of .E. J. Newell.” Lord Camden is obliged ta 
My. ******** for the communication he has made to him 
—ito which he ean return no other auswer than that Mr, 
**ee"** must use his discretion in the steps he thinks 
proper to take in this business.” . 

« Arlington-strect, March 7, 1810.” 


The officer suspected in an instant that SIDNEY was his 
treacherous acquaintance ANviILLe, who had been endea- 
vouring to extort money by means of the stolen pamphlet 
from Lord Camden and Mr. Cooke, as was evident from 
their notes: he, therefore, went immediately to Mr. Swan, 
printer and proprietor of the Phanix, from whom he learnt 
that duvalle, alias Ashe, was Editor of that paper, and, in 
short, that the fact was precisely as he imagined.—Mr. 
Swan, on learning the particulars of this infamous trans~ 
action, very properly resolved to have nothing more to do 
with the business; and promised the officer, no extracts 


whatever from the purloined pamphlet should appear in 
the Phanis, at the same time offering his assistance ta 
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recover the book for its proper owner, which he ina little 
time effected.—Sipn ev; alias Jaiville, alias Thomas Ashe, 
Esq. having pledged himself to the public that extracts 
from Newell’s Confessions should be given, found it neces- 
sary, in consequence of Lord Camden’s and Mr. Cooke's 
praise-worthy firmness against his predatory attacks, 
to fabricate an excuse for not keeping his promis ; and 
accordingly, under the signature of Caro, in the-Phan.x 
of Aug. 12, 1811, addressed a highly complimentary letter to 
himself xs Stoney, wherein he cautioned himse/f against 
publishing such extracts, “ as a great Law luminary had 
given his opinion that such a publication would not be pru- 
dent,” to which letter he subjoined tie following note : 

‘« The editor is extremely thankful to “ Caro’ (i.e. to 
himself) and he is confident that the public will accept 
the above Letter as an apology for the absence of the con- 
fessions of Edward John Newell. On the propriety of 
publishing extracts from “ Tue Boox,” Siduey has been 
requested to take the opinion of an eminent lawyer, and 
the Ldttor will be goveined by that opinion.” 

In a subsequent paper the public were informed that 
Sipney had resolved to publish the'contents of “ THE 
Book,” inthe form of a political Romance, which would 
be edited by a man of very superior talents &c. Thus was 
the public curiosity excited, and thus have too many weak 
and unwary persons been induced to purchase, at an enor- 
mous expense, the most execrable, absurd, false and infa- 
mous work of imposition that ever issued even fromthe 
press of Messrs Hughes and Allen; or that ever was forged 
even by a forger of Sr. Micnaev’s! 


VOL, IX.. 

















COMPARATIVE CRITICISM ,* 


Non nes'rum inter vos TANTAS componere lites! 
| VIRGIL, 


Who shall decide when Doctors disagree ? 
Pope. 


1. Sermons and Extracts ; by Edmund Outram, D.D. Public 


Orator of the University of Cambridge. 


— 





* Specimens of Critical Celerity, continued.—The last Numbers of the 
British Critic and the Monthly Review notice for the first ime two publications 
(Seyer’s Latum Redivivum, and Gell’s Ithaca) which had been reviewed 
earlier (in the Critical and the Antijacobin) by thirty-nine and forty-one 
months respectively. 

Further examples of Duplicate Criticism.—In this compartment also of 

ir examinations, the British Critic will still occupyaniche. In its number 
for March it again reviews a work (‘* the Impress considered”) which it had 
already reviewed eight months beiore. The Antijacobin, too, is entering the 

sme cred table career. tts Number for January reviews for the second time 
a volume of poetry (flatt’s Hermit) which had been reviewed in its Number 
or the preceding July. 
We beseech the attention of our readers to the following long extract from 
the last Number of the Antiacobin Review ; and we do most earnestly desire 


their prayers that we may be enabled to understand whether its tone and pur- 


; tre in reality grave, ironical, or designedly impenetrable. The passage is 
trom the article on the Philosophical Transactions for the present year, and is 
cceded by some theological remarks on Mr. Davy’s chemical discoveries.— 
Considenne chat ‘ knowledge is power,’ and that this country is not only 
the sole asylum of civil liberty, but also of science, it becomes a national 


question, how can the fortunate and splendid scientific labours of Mr. Davy 
he adequately estimated? It would be an insult to the English reader to use 
vy arguments to prove that they should receive a signal and permanent re 


ward; the policy and justice of the measure are self-evident ; It ts the nature 
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ly of that recompence which admits of discussion, We wish not te 
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‘‘ Of the many discourses which have come before us, on the 


subject of our present ecclesiastical divisions, we have not seen 











lavish titles, as we have seen done in Prussia and Germany, on every inge- 
nious speculator, ahd as Buonaparte now does on every sycophant; butin a 
country where several mere ‘ profit anc loss’ men, as well as men who hire 
themselves to obstruct, pervert or evade justice, who labour ‘ to make the 
worse appear the better cause,’ have been ennobled; surely, it could not be 
injurious to Confer such honour on the man who has extended the bounds 

ries of human knowledge, discovered many and wonderful phenomena in na- 
ture, improved the arts, manufactures, trade, and national industry ; made 
science not only amiable but of easier acquisition; brought the result of phy- 
sical research to support and illustrate the truths of divine revelation, directed 
the light of science to enlighten the paths of wisdom, extended literature, 
mieliorated public taste and morals, augmented the rational enjoyments, 
removed prejudices, abashed sceptical sophistry and infidelity, and united 
reason with the most sublime principles of genuine christian piety. If such 
acts as these, combined with the greatest personal merit, do not constitute 
valid claims to nobility, then that institution cannot be founded solely for the 
honour and interest of society. ‘That they do however, in this country, some- 
thing like a precedent might be cited in the promotion of clergymen to bi- 
shoprics for their scientific attainments ; and if it be ar all justifiable to make 
painters, fidlers, city adventurers, &e. knights or baronets, surely it must be 
much more so to confer a permanent title on a philosopher who has already 
ennobled his own name to the latest posterity. The truth is unequivocal ; 
and, we trust, it will be among one of the first acts of a recovere4 suvereign, 
or (should Providence will it otherwise) of his successor, to bestow on the 
philosopher of the Royal Institution, the rank and title of Baron Alkali, asa 
national tribute to science, genius, and virtue.”—This is followed by a long 
quotation from Bacon, concerning the deification of the ancienthcrocs. Now 
we have not given this curious extract from the Antijacobin principally for 
the sake of pointing out, in these dainty critics (who, in their transcripts from 
other writers, beat even ‘* slashing Bentley” in the use of their ‘* desperate 
hook”), the worse than puerile blunders of composition and grammar; as 
“a precedent that they do,” “* among one of the first,” &c, Our object in 
giving the paragraph entire is, to shew fully (if we may be allowed the phrase) 
the density of darkness that pervades it; and thus to excuse ourselves for 
any degree of hesitation in entertaining a suspicion that the ultimate aim was 
to display the writer's wit. In our opinion, Mr. Davy's transcendent merits 
neither require or justify any thing ludicrous in speaking of them. What 
should we think, at reading of a proposal having been made during the life-time 
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any one which in our opiaion more usefully considers that import- 
it subject than the Virst of the two Sermons here announced. 
Vothing can be clearer than the whole of these statements and 
‘uctions.—-We caunot accompany the learned author through 
the whole ef this acewrate picture; but we do most earnestly de- 
sire those of our readers who wish to see the subject properly 
treated, to have recourse to the Se:mon.—The Second discourse 
n this volume is also high/y apprepriated to its object.—But the 
rgest part of the book is the collection of Extracts, judiciously 
disposed under heads, in such a manner as to give a complete 
ew of the principle sand practices of the Arminian and Calvin- 
istic methodists. The whole must form a most useful work of 
reference, for those who would clearly understand the tenets 
snd conduct of these people. ‘The service which Dr. Outram has 
rendered by collecting and arranging these documents, is of the 
most valuable kind; and we congratilate the clergy on the ac- 
cession of such a manual, to explain and keep in their minds the 
designs and machinations of their active enemies. —Dr. Outram’s 
two exrceldient Discourses,’ &c.— British Critic, and Preface. 
‘We cannot better state the desien of Dr. Outram’s outré 
volume,” &e. ** The Second sermon has no connection whatever 
with the other parts of the volume; it is a solecism in language 
to callit a Sermon, because it is utterly devoid of religious senti- 
ment; and as an oration it isto the last degree meagre and pue- 
r'le.—In the First discourse, through the distorting medium of 
prejudice, the simplest facts start up before Dr. Outram inte 
nmeasurable enormity. Is it possible, we seriously inquire, 
that the Public Orator of Cambridge should believe his own 
flated exaggerations? The rhodomontade of Dr. Outram,” 
kc. “In the case before us, we witness a total violation of con- 


sruify, and all its corresponding feelings: the pulpit becomes a 
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of Newton, to ennoble him by “ the rank and tide of” Lord Light, Marquis 


we 


Gravity, or Duke of Tides? “* Baron Alkali!” and Prince (we presume) of 
Potassium. Why at this rate, not only the new chemical nomenclature, but 


the technical terms of every science, must be introduced into the registers of 


the College of Arms; a‘ delight/ul eddition’ to the study of Heraldry? 
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forum, where we behold a clamorous disputer on one side of the 


question, saying all the hard things in his power, in the finest 
style of abuse, against an obnoxious party. If the reverend de- 
claimer really believes all he has alledged; if the doctor cay 
credit bond fide these monstrous accusations; we have nothing 
to do but to leave him to his credulity. Had the sentiments of 
Dr. Outram been congenial with a spirit of comprehensive libe- 
rality, he would not have sallied forth with the toreh and the 
war-whoop of persecution. Instead of appealing to the ecorst 
passions of human nature, and employing the language of strdied 
insult and angry irritation,” &c, ‘* Such intemperate advocates 
as Dr. Outram always ruin the cause they mean to serve, and 
promote designs which are precisely opposite to their own.—It 
must immediately strike a reflecting person, on the most cursory 
perusal of the Extracts, that the mode of attack is extremely dis- 


angenuous and ignoble.”’—Eclectic Review. 





2. English Grammar taught by Examples, rather than by 
Rules of Syntax. ; 

‘* This Grammar may be taught with essential advantage in 
private families, in ladies’ schools, and in commercial, military, 
and naval academies.’’—British Critic. 

‘¢ By teachers who have a solicitude for the improvement ef 
their pupils, this Grammar will be found singularly useful.” — 
Antijacobin Review. 

‘* Our author has adopted a plan which cannot fail of being 
universally approved. We congratulate the teachers of semina- 
ries on the opportunity now afforded them, of instilling into their 
pupils, by a simple but systematic process, a practical knowledge 
of English grammar. The plan of the whole is entirely new, 
and singularly useful. We are somewhat suprised that, in so 
respectable a work,’’ Kc.—Monthly Mirror. 

«© Any one who is too busy or too dull to master the ordinary 
Grammars, may try his chance with this very inadequate substi- 
tute; though we should almost recommend him, as a still wisey 


course, to give up the study altogether.” —Eclectic Review, 
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2. The Mixture, by Timothy Tangible. 

‘« Timothy Tangible has made some cery shrewd and apposite 
observations on the politics of the present times’’—Cnitical Re- 
view, 

“« There is nothing in the rhymes to object to; but from the 
author's moral or application, good heaven defend us, The poor 
man is certainly mad. Hlasten to St. Luke's, thou admirable 
moralist: it is the scourge, and not the pen, that must admini- 
ster adequate correction to thee.”’—Antijacobin Review. 

** This poor foolish man, who is unable to write either verse 
or prose,’ &e. ** Poor Tangible! Thy rulers know what thou 
dost not know, and see what thy stupidity cannot see; and if 
thou wouldst be wise, the shortest method we can advise is, to 
acquiesce in what wiser men do, and trouble thy empty brain no 


more about polities.”’- -British Critic. 


—_——-- -- ee os 


4. Guy's School Geography, on a new and easy Plan; by 
Joseph Guy. 

** The different parts of this work are arranged with judgment 
and perspicuity ; and while the larger print comprehends every 
thing which it is absolutely necessary for the young geographi- 
cal student to learn, the smaller type contains much valuable 
and amusing informaiton. We think that the book will prove 
an wseful acquisition to those for whose assistance it is intend- 
ed,"’- Mouthly Review. 

‘** We willingly leave to more accommodating consciences the 
task of recommending a work so defective in point of useful in- 
formation, sO incorrect in stulement, so slovenly in language, and 
so frequently at war, as to its propositions, with the principles 
of scientific geography.” —Ecicctic Review. 


= = . 


®. A compendious History of the Israelites, by Robert Atkins. 
‘* The compilation of Mr. Atkins will be useful to persons 
who do not possess leisure or inclination to look into larger 


works, It introduces to the more prominent parts of the history 
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of the Israelites, and is interspersed with appropriate reflec- 
tions.” —Antijacobin Review. 


‘«* As far as this History goes, it may be read with advantage. 
The pamphlet is drawn up with much candour and perspicuity, 
and communicates also some curjous historical anecdotes,"’— 
British Critic. 

‘This is altogether the most contemptible performance we 
have for a long time seen; and its perpetual insults upon sound 
principle and common sense would deserve a much heavier chas- 


, 


tisement than its énsignificunce requires.”’—Eclectic Review. 





6. A Portraiture of Quakerism; by Thomas Clarkson, M. A. 

** On the whole, this must be considered as a curious per- 
formance. Ir it has any fuult, it is that of being too diffused.” 
—Monthly Review. 

‘“*We have perused Mr. Clarkson’s volumes with pleasure ; 
we have been instructed by many of the observations; and we 
discover inthe whole a vigour of thought and a depth of rejlec- 
tion which belong to no ordinary man.”—Cnitical Review. 

‘The PLAN of Mr. Clarkson's inderesting work is REGULAR 
and perspicuous ; and his style has that air of amenity, yet of 
earnestness, Which we are persuaded is the character of his 
npund.’’—Eciectic Review. 

‘* ‘This, we think, is a book peculiarly fitted for reviewing: for 
it contains many things which most people will have some curio- 
sity to hear about ; and is at the same time so intolerubly dull 
and tedzous, that no voluntary reader could possibly get through 
with it. The book, which is fud/ of repeiitions and plagiarisms, 
is distributed into a number ef needless sections, arranged ina 
most unnatural and inconvenient erder. Mr. Clarkson, with a 
certain elaborate infelicity of Mevnon, filis halt a volume with 
repetitions and trifies,’ e.—Edinburgh Review. 

“* The style ot the work is very fur trom being elegant or clas- 
stcul: loose and unconnected, it 1s defective in concord; senten- 


fiovs, but net terse; dogmatical, but not nervous: such q 6tyle 
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must always want diguity and impression.”’—Antijacobin Re- 


view. 


7. A Sermon on the Necrament of the Lord's Supper; by 
Edward Pear OU, D.D. 
o¢ ‘These are accurate Wi WS of the subject, and cannot be 
too Jrequentiy presented to observation, 1 he nature of this sa- 
f ents here expl ined on the plain principles of our churche 
and the preper conclusions are drawn with great 
irom those principles.—The importance of the great 
sacrifice of the eucharist is most clearly and accurately shewn,” 
itish Critic, and Preface. 
br, Pearson's remarks on the importance of this ordinance,” 
ke. ** are judicious, and gaiculated to wnpress every serious 
reader,’ —-Monthly Review. 
« Ns we give Dr. Pearson credit for the best intentiens in 
what he writes, we should gladly embrace an opportunity, which 
the present sermon unlucki/y does not afford, of congratulating 


him on the prospect of his suecess.’’—Eclectic Review. 





8 Flowers of Literature for 1508-1809; by Francis William 
Blagdon, Esq. 

‘‘ This is a very pleasing nuscellany: the passages in it are 
well selected from a great variety of publications ; and the tlus- 
trative matter, of all kinds, is very ably prepared.’’—Bnitish 
Critic. 

‘« Mr. Blagdon has not made so good a selection as he might 
have done had he taken more time. Many of his subjects are 

some of his ancedctes are so old, and have been so 
uently told befere, that there are very few school boys or 
gir/s but what are as well ceynainted with them as Mr. Blagdon 


by | : ie Cntical Re ’ it We 


J. Grtret, Printer, Chariecs-strect, Hatton Garden, London. 
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